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ON December 22 at Bermuda, Ken- 


B 


ACT NOW A 
ALL H-TESTS 


risk of local conflicts see-sawing from 


more vital issue because the decision to 


AINST 


disobedience. There might, for instance, 


nedy and Macmillan announced tactical nuclear battles into full-scale resume tests represents a reversal of an be a mass scige over several days of the 
their Christmas present for the nuclear war. earlier victory for world opinion. But the Embassies of the Power involved in 
world: they were preparing to re- Most important, the technology of campaign can succeed only if it testing. 


sume nuclear tests. This was des- 
cribed in their joint statement as 
“prudent planning for the future.” 
A few months earlier, when Russia 
had resumed testing, they had in- 
voked “the welfare of mankind.” 
All that is now past history. 

ut the Bermuda communiqué was not 
simply a cynical announcement of inten- 


nuclear war is given a new impetus, It 
is this very technology, operating almost 
automatically and outside the control of 
those who created it, that represents one 
of the greatest threats to mankind. It is 
what we really mean when we talk of war 
by accident. To stop tests is to hinder the 
functioning of this vast death machine. 
The statesmen and military advisers of 
East and West know how important fur- 


@ takes a form that thousands or millions 
of new people can participate in, and 


@ leads to a radical climax, nationally and 


internationally, that convinces the world 
leaders that the military advantages of 
testing are more than outweighed by 
their political repercussions. 


We are suggesting a preliminary campaign 
in many countries aimed at involving the 
maximum number of people to demand 


If the preliminary campaign had been really 
successful very large numbers might take 
part in this civil disobedience action. One 
lesson of December 9 in Britain is surely 
that you can’t get people really excited 
about civil disobedience unless it is car- 
ried out within the context of a larger 
campaign. Gandhi insisted on exploring 
conventional avenues before launching 
civil disobedience; the campaign in Britain 


ross tions. It was also a question to the — ther oe ae ig ae continued ai the cessation of all tests, and in Britain, 
people of the world—and in particular to ment of t Ce ee 1s 1S the refusing of facilities to the United 
the British and American people, and to why they have been searching for an crates for testing on Christmas Island. 
than the disarmament movement in these opportunity to resume tests. ; ; ; IN SIDE 
f us countries. The question was: Dare we * The campaign at this stage should not in- 
with resume nuclear tests ? Will you let us get volve civil disobedience and the risk of 
Na arama 162 One factor alone has made the statesmen imprisonment, as this would tend to cut 
nen ‘ hesitate: the strength of popular and down the number of new people involved. 
2ncy The British campaign was asked an even neutralist opinion against tests. Hence the But it should make use of the very best 
the more specific question: Will you allow us recent three-year cessation. To the relief in the resistance tradition. With the mag- Document the alleged 
to grant the USA facilities in Christmas of Western military advisers, Russia took _nificent exception of the Aldermaston 3 iS eg am 
out- Island for renewed testing? How clearly the first step by her resumption of testing march, the nuclear disarmament move- assassination plot 
roli- and strongly these questions are now in September. Now, after a decent lapse ment has largely ignored the value and antes, 
our answered may be critically important, of time and suitable expressions of dis- potential of symbolic actions—actions ‘ea 
both for the campaign and for the future tress, the Western leaders are making their which express the moral and emotional 
peace of the world. own preparations. They are moving content of the movement in a direct and ; 
* cautiously because they do not want to dramatic way, but stop short of civil dis- BELGIUM 
It is easy to under-estimate the importance risk losing the benefits of a rich propa- obedience. y 
‘oud of tests. The hazards of radiation which ganda windfall. Gandhi’s salt march, the Montgomery bus The national question 
fol- naturally capture attention because they A massive campaign to halt tests once and boycott, the Aldermaston march and the and NATO—by 
ivil are concrete and immediate could even for all 1s therefore Vital. If such a cam- Hiroshima Day vigil at the cenotaph Arno Hamers 
ious prove a distraction. In the heated discus- paign is initiated on an international level, —_ organised by the Committee of 100 were 
his sion of the extent and seriousness of if it_makes the maximum use of all the all actions which did not involve civil page six 
pro- radiation danger we could forget the cen- existing and potential support, it might disobedience but which had something 
: no tral point: tests are a very definite and well succeed. Are the Committee of 100 over and above forms of conventional 
cept deliberate part of preparation for nuclear and the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- protest. Can we find a new form of is Jearning that this is not only sound 
aud- war. The danger is threefold: ment Prepared to co-operate in such an radical but legal action capable of mass morality but sound tactics. 
4 The nuclear arms race is intensified, gy ee ? eH ' : participation ? Co-operation between the various wings of 
the and mote countries are encouraged to A campaign on this issue would bring in * the@tnavcment@in Heitaininishe prove 
70 pattygour ee OF Ine oy nas ; é new gncople, pe lessee, SHCA ERAT en. set : : i difficult on a civil disobedience action. 
sugh ) The development of Hiroshima-size thusiasm. _Last year the Committee of 100 Organisations in various countries should be But thee CNDEHAE never cuted eupecivl 

to “ tactical” weapons which are “ cleaner” launched itself with a timely campaign of asked to co-operate in any such campaign. disobedience for all time. If tests were 
Sater and more manageable, and their distribu- resistance to Polaris. Now the strategic The response from neutral countries-—par- fesumed ananyipcoplean the CND wauld 
aS. tion to conventional armies, multiplies the and sensitive issue is testing. It is an even ticularly Africa, which has the Sahara certainly welcome more drastic action. 


tests to remind it that colonialism and Big 


Even if joint sponsorship of a civil dis- 


impor aa go hand in hand—could be Ohedience action were not possible, a 
: : : jointly-sponsored day of resistance involv- 
) ; Some body must be responsible for ail this. ing various kinds of activity should be 
ee [he World Peace Brigade which met in . 
Neate ; 4 F possible. 
a Beirut last week might fill such a réle. It ; : 
es is committed to oppose both war and The climax at the national level would need 
. . . . 

) ee colonialism, and it has contacts in many a climax at the international level also. 
'e ee countries, The issue is one that could get | One possibility might be an international 
le ee the Brigade on its feet, and an inter- team of perhaps 100 or 200, consisting of 
u 3 : national campaign of this kind would give ordinary people in their workaday clothes, 
‘a a new dimension and impetus to the vari-  80iNg to Geneva prepared to sit down 
le ous national resistance movements. We inside the conference building to demand 

is are happy to learn that the Council of the ‘that the negotiators reach agreement. 
Brigade is seriously considering some such We are not trying to suggest here a detailed 

ry 

programme. programme—that would need to be 
The preliminary campaign should lead up worked out. But we do suggest that the 
: ; 2 to a day of national and international CND, the Committee of 100, the World 
——, One of the most remarkable symbolic actions against nuclear tests : protest if a test ban treaty remained un- Peace Brigade and radical peace move- 
Ra, the voyage of the “ Golden Rule” into the US testing area in the signed or if tests were resumed by either ments the world over will lose a great 

odwin Pacific. side. At this stage there could be civil opportunity if they do not act now. 
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Open or secret 


ENE SHARP in his article ‘“ Resistance 

Open or Secret” (PN, December 29) 
employs an enormous amount of verbiage 
to say very little. From the tangle of well- 
worn Gandhian catch phrases, all that 
emerges is that there are two points of view 
regarding the use of secrecy in the non- 
violent resistance movement, one right and 
one wrong. The unfortunate aspect of his 
discourse was that it was linked, by the 
Editor, with Pat Pottle’s action and there- 
fore can be construed as an indirect attack 
on him at a time when he needs the moral 
support of all of us. Leave persecution to 
the Special Branch. 


In any case, the refusal to co-operate with 
the arrest has very little bearing with the 
question of secrecy, Non-co-operation is 
merely being carried to its logical extent, 
thereby highlighting the seriousness of our 
struggle against the state. The reaction of 
most ordinary pec ple to his stand, my own, 
too, is “ Good luck to him!” 


For a social scientist, Gene Sharp’s 
approach to the problem is singularly lack- 
ing in logical analysis, To speak of secrecy, 
deception, underground conspiracy and poli- 
tical violence in one and the same breath is, 
J would have thought, more “ basically 
emotional” than the argument that “ prac- 
tical answers to practical problems must be 
worked out solely in the light of demands 
of the situation.” 


No one is suggesting that the Committee 
of 100 should go underground, at least, not 
until suppression becomes more vigorous, 
and here we must recognise that our 
success is directly proportional to the 
repressive measures taken. : 


For many of the reasons he stated I would 
agree that the maximum of openness (and 
by that I do not mean abject co-operation) 
with the authorities and the public should 
be maintained. The tactical use of with- 
holding information from the police is, how- 
ever, a weapon in our hands. In most cases 
where this would be desirable, it is imprac- 
ticable, but with the improved communica- 
tions between demonstrators, that is not 
such a factor as it was. Our moral obliga- 
tion to protect the most militant activists 
should also be borne in mind. In the early 
stages much depends on this group and, if 
they are removed, the movement could well 
flounder. 


In closing, let me say that this question is 
not a basic one. Differences of opinion on the 
extent to which secrecy can be used will 
continue, but the issue will be resolved 
through practice. There is no need for a 
violent division of opinion which, if it comes 
about, could curtail our activities. I hope 
that Peace News will not fan the flames any 
more.—TONY SMYTHE, 25 Sutherland 
Ave., London, W.9, 


FANHE article by Gene Sharp was very 


lengthy, yet merely stated the pacifist 
position of offering no resistance at all to 


the use of state force. 
Already it has become evident that the 
forces of the state recognise that it is an 
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error to arrest too many people for any 
given demonstration. They have now 
changed their tactics so as to victimise in a 
vicious way a relatively small number of 
persons. This also serves the purpose of 
trying to establish in the public mind those 
individuals as “ leaders” of the Committee 
of 100 whereas in reality the responsibility 
is equally shared on a wide basis. 


Rather than sink into the apathetic paci- 
fist view that it doesn’t matter what the 
authorities do to George Clark or those now 
charged under the Official Secrets Act, our 
movement should be actively considering 
what can be done to protect individuals who 
are arbitrarily selected for such heavy 
punishment. 


Industrial workers know how to protect 
their people who are victimised, and they do 
it by non-violent means. When we have 
learned to protect individuals adequately 
then we may take Sharp’s advice and offer 
ourselves on a plate, 50,000 at a time, for 
incarceration in concentration camps, 


The use of secrecy as a method may be 
forced upon us, and the pacifists should 
recognise this, and at least be prepared to 
accept that one particular method alone will 
not bring success in our campaign, but by 
the skilful use of various methods all within 
the general concept of non-violent resistance 
to state force we may well achieve our 
prime object, the abolition of nuclear 
weapons and bases in Britain. 


His view that individuals are expendable 
and need not be defended is unacceptable 
to me, and I am sure that we will not enlist 
the support of organised workers unless we 
also believe that an injury to one is an 
injury to all—HARRY FORREST, 109 
Portland St., Exeter. 


In Holloway 


WRITING for myself and on behalf of 

Pat Arrowsmith, Jennifer Homer, 
Maureen Lally, Paddy Melville and Sally 
Wells, I would like to thank those many 
kind friends who dispersed the gloom of 
Holloway prison with flowers and Christmas 
cards and supplied us with newspapers.— 
CELIA OTTER, 57 Ladbroke Rd., London, 
W.11. 


‘Some are right...’ 


ib his article on prison sentences Bertrand 

Russell wrote: “‘Some are right to be 
bound over or to pay fines.” I was sur- 
prised and disturbed by this statement 
coming as it did from the President of the 
Committee of 100, which has officially en- 
couraged demonstrators to refuse fines and 
decline to be bound over. 


Many people have personal and social 
commitments which make it very difficult 
for them to be in prison. And such people 
can of course go on contributing most use- 
fully to the Campaign in orthodox ways. 
Still, if we are hoping to achieve a mass 
direct action movement of real political 
significance then we are bound to hope that 
as many people as possible who believe in 
radical action against the Bomb will decide 
that this takes precedence over their per- 
sonal and professional affairs; that they will 
do all they possibly can to make arrange- 
ments for their families while they are in 
prison, and that they will be willing to risk 
losing their jobs. If future mass actions are 
to be organised we cannot afford to have 
too many potential demonstrators bound 
over. 


It is important that Committee of 100 
demonstrators should be regarded by the 
general public as ordinary people with 
normal social commitments. If as a result 
of their actions they are prepared to risk 
losing things they value, this should help the 
thousands of people who read about them 
in the press and see them on television to 
identify with them, hence be influenced by 
their actions —PAT ARROWSMITH, H.M. 


Prison, Holloway, London, N.7. 


TRY MONDAY 


Letters to the Editor of PN stand a much 
better chance of publication if they reach 
our office on Monday, 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
ws. 6a. (Box No. Is. extra). Please don't send stamps 
© payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No 
tplios: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 
tiease send advertisements by first post Monday. 


MEETINGS 


LISTENERS FOR PEACE. 176 town tour of 
Britain. Tuxford 12.0—2.30 Sat. Jan. 13; Lincoln 
6.30—10.30 Sat., Jan, 13; Lincoin 12,0—2.30 Sun., 
Jan, 14; Retiord 6.30—10,30 Sun. Jan, 14; Rother- 
ham 12.0—2.30 Mon., Jan, 15; Sheffield 6.30—10,30 
Mon., Jan. 15; Barnsley 12,0—2.30 Tues., Jan. 16; 
Leeds 6.30—10.30 Tues., Jan. 16; Harrogate 12.0— 
2.30 Wed., Jan. 17; Harrogate 6.30—10.30 Wed., 
Jan. 17; Harrogate 12.0—2.30 Thurs., Jan. 18; 
Knaresborough 6.30—10.30 Thurs., Jan, 18; Ripon 
aeeapes Fri., Jan. 19; Thirsk, 6.30—10.30 Fri., 
an, 19, 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freshoent facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, § 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, Landon, N.1, 


THE SOCIAL COSTS OF BROKEN HOMES: 
O. R. McGregor, BSc., Jun., Jan. 14, 11° a.m. 
Conway Hall, Holborn, W.C.1. Ronald Bell, MP, 
on Migration and Population, Tues.. Jan. 16, 7.30 
p-m, Discussion, 


PERSONAL 


DUPLICATING, verbatim — shorthand, typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 
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Send entries to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event, speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


Saturday, January 13 

GLASGOW : 2.30 p.m. Assemble Nth. Hanover 
St. March. Rally, Claremont St., 4 p.m. _Sit-down 
at American Consulate, Woodside Terrace, 5—8 p.m. 
Scots’ Committee of 100. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS: 3 p.m. Parish Hall. 
Speaker: Ida Newton (Kendal). Grange Peace 
Group. 

LONDON, N.22: 8 p.m. Woodside Hse. (the old 
Town Hall), Wood Green. Social. 3s. admission 
including refreshments. CND. 


NORTHAMPTON: 7.30—1! p.m. Co-op Hall, 
Harlestone Rd., St. James. Christmas party. Tickets 
2s. 6d. from Secretary, 88 Ashburnham Rd. CND 
and YCND. 

SELLY OAK: 3 p.m. Fircroft College. CND day 
school. Evening Session, 6.30 p.m. Tea provided, 
2s. 6d. Those wanting to attend notify the Secretary, 
Birmingham CND, 13, Wendover Rd., B'ham 23. 
ERD 0713. 

Sunday, January 14 

BIRMINGHAM: 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Birmingham Vigo 
Bungalow. One-day conference on Pacifists and 
Direct Action. Full details from: Sidney White, 
16 Victoria Rd., Harborne, B’ham 17. Harborne 
2362. PPU. 

LONDON, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., King's X. Dora Russell: ‘‘ Youth in 
Revolt.’"’ Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 


TONBRIDGE: 11 a.m. Adult School, Danvers 
Road (nr. Public Library). Mtg. for Worship and 
Children’s Mtg. SoF. 


From January 15 for one month 


ORPINGTON: Oxfam clothing and cash appeal 
Helpers urgently needed. Please contact David 
Graham, South London organiser, 9 Kings Ave., 
Bromley, Kent. RAV 1991. Oxfam. 


Wednesday, January 17 
LONDON, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore St. Arlo Tatum. Report on the 
World Peace Brigade Conference, PPU. 
Thursday, January 18 
LONDON, E.10: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone (nr. Green Man). Group Discus- 
sion. PPU. 
Saturday, January 20 
LONDON, W.C.1: 2—6 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq. Conference : ‘' Southern Africa— 
The Unholy Alliance.’* Anti-Apartheid Movement: 
Council for Freedom in Portugal and Colonies; 
Movement for Colonial Freedom. 
Sunday, January 21 
TONBRIDGE: 6.30 p.m. Adult School, Danvers 
Rd. Monthly discussion mtg., opened by Marjorie 
A. Coward, MA, on ‘“ Charity of Thought in 
Education.”’ SoF. 
Thursday, January 25 
LONDON, E.10: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone (nr. Green Man). Donald Ford, 
Jp: ‘‘ The Delinquent Society."" PPU, 
Sunday, January 28 
TONBRIDGE: 11 am. Adult School, Danvers 
Rd. (nr. Public Library), Mtg. for Warship and 
Children's Mtg. SoF. 
Saturday-Sunday. February 24-25 
PWLLHELI: Two-day demonstration. 20-mile 
march to Ffestiniog. Coleg Harlech CND. 


STL Lun Tc 


Every week ! 


SATURDAYS 


BIRMINGHAM : General Post Office, Vieteria 
Sq. Peace News selling, 2-5 p.m. Volunteers please 
‘phone HAR 2362. 


LONDON, W.11: Golborne Rd., off PortobeHe 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market 
10 am.-5 p.m. melpers for two-hour shits are 
necded. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, er 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 


SUNDAYS 
NOTTINGHAM : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. 
Then in ‘‘Flying Horse’ Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. cND 
SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1.  Week-end 


work camps take place whenever possible. “Ph 
EUS 3195. Work for needy sections ef the com 
rounity. IVS. 

LONDON: Toynbee Hall, Commercial! St.. El 
Week-end work camps take place whenever possible. 
Phone BIS 9112. Work for needy section of the 


community. IVS. 
THURSDAYS 


LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. H. 
Rd. (near Green Man), 2.10 and El ‘Grou’ penn 


HYPNOSIS. 


ions, disorders, personal habits and bI G 
StoBker, MBHA, 14 Belsi and problems. 4 
N.W.3. SWlss Cottage 4904, Crescent, Hampstead, 


Consultant treats nervous condi- 


iE YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give ihis 
ae jer wien making your next purchase : 1336943. 
our dividend will then be gratefully received by 


oe Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 


_ AN INTRODUCTORY SERVICE for those wish- 

hee Aes eee oloncal ratings available if 
é Tite to Rainhill Servi Pa inc 

Rd., Hampstead, London, NW 3,” Goh wat 


MAKE FRIENDS ANYWHERE—o ite s 
R pposite sex (17- 
70). S.A.E. for details, Personal Column ia 
Falcon House, Burnley, Lancs. : 


THE MARRIAGE CLUB arranges social intro- 
ductions for People of education and _ sensitivity. 
Mrs. Prue White, 17, Estelle Rd., London, N.W.3. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOK. 
welcome visitors 9.0 to 6 p.m. Monday to ape 
to 1 p.m. on Saturday, Voluntary work always 
possible. Peace literature, books of all kinds, 
personal-commercial stationery, greeting cards, etc.. 

Sale, i 


PRACTISE THE TWELVE BLESSINGS pi 
Jesus and help to prevent nuclear disaster Cae 
tact Aetherius Society, 757 Fulham Road, S.W.6. 


WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to Wes 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. i 


“THE WORLD LEAGUE Against. Vivisect; 
and For the Protection of Animals,”* prececuan 


Swe violence. Details trom 5 North View, 


LITERATURE 


BRITAIN’S OLDEST SOCIALI 3 
vigorous, forthright and Ronsistenily Mere ba 
the *“* Socialist Leader." Indispensable to can 
of the PPU who want up-to-date informatio “ot 
home and world politics. Threepence week) "Ob 
patie from your newsagent or from 48 Dundes 
en es C.1., and 6 Endsleigh St., London, 


LIBRARIES bought: politics economi 
J a 1 ics, world 
le RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 


_ THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The onl 

informed TU newspaper. Trade Union a aeponi cal 
news. Railway problems and working conditions 
featured in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d 


FOR SALE 


COMMITTEE OF #100. December 9 posters. 


Saree noe For sale Is. 6d. each. 13 Goodwin 


SUCCESSFUL MFETINGS NEED 
Up-to-date selections of books and cea 
plied on sale or return” for meetings of ail 
ends, qigusnans, Beokshop, the Peace News book- 
regia aledonian Road, King's Cross, London, 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


ONE OR TWO unfurnished i is 
rooms wanted by business lady. semegte e 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


COMMITTEE OF 100 invites applications for post 
of General Secretary. Please write immediately 
giving details of executive experience any other 
qualifications, when available and salary required to 
the Acting Secretary, Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin 
Street, London, N.4. . 


PEACE NEWS OFFICE urgently needs full time/ 
part time bookkeeper to take responsibility for all 
accounts work. Please send details of experience, 


etc., to the Manager, PN i 
tendon, NE Lid.. 5 Caledonian Rd., 


SHORTHAND-TYPIST with 
German and interested in erkice Hoe ene a 
needed go acers (ary. at Friendship House in Germany 
lease write to Freundschaftshei ii } 
Lavoe aftsheim, (20a) Biickeburg, 


Get PEACE NEWS every Friday 
Place an order with your 
NEWSAGENT today 


“1 renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

London, W.C.1 


6 Endsleigh Street 


HAVE YOU BEEN 
TO THE 
‘PEACE’ YET ? 


Q. What is it? 

A. It’s the non-violence and uni- 
lateral disarmament café. 
All profits to peace move- 
ments. It’s open 7.45 a.m, 
to 2.30 p.m. 6.45 p.m. to 
1.30 a.m. Sunday to Friday. 
Saturday only from 7.45 a.m. 
to 2.30 p.m. 

Q. Where is it? 

A. Ah! It’s at 457 Fulham Road, 
S.W.10, Nr. Finborough Rd. 

Come and have a ‘sittingburger’ 
and meet your friends there 
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TU conference 


VER 200 delegates. representing wide 
sections of the London Labour move- 
ment are “confidently expected” at the 
third conference to be called by the trade 
union sub-committee of the London Region 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 


It will be held on Saturday, January 28. 
All TU branches, Trades Councils, Shop 
Stewards’ Committees and similar bodies 
are being invited. Two main speakers will 
be G. H. Doughty, general secretary of the 
Draughtsmen’s and Allied Technicians’ 
Association, and John Horner, general 
secretary of the Fire Brigades’ Union. 


The secretary of the sub-committee is L. 
Smith, 38 Brailsford Road, London, S.W.2. 


‘Assault’ at Brize 


@YN December 9 at Brize Norton, Austin 
Underwood was twice involved in inci- 
dents with a youth—once when getting out 
of a car bearing CND symbols, then a few 
minutes later whilst walking along the road 
away from the base. Would anyone who 
witnessed either of these incidents please 
communicate at once with Mr. T. C. M. 
Winwood, of Lemon, Winwood and Tre- 
thewy, 88 Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 


From Geof Bevan 


(CHIEF LUTULI made Oslo all right 

to receive the Nobel Peace Prize on 
December 10. Alan Paton was not so 
lucky, for, having been awarded the 
1961 Plaque of the Free Academy of 
Arts of Hamburg, he was unable to 
leave South Africa to go to receive the 
award himself. His passport has been 
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New right for 
Norwegian COs 


From GERARD DAECHSEL 


Y persistently demanding that he 
~~ be allowed to do real peace work 
as an alternative to military service, 
Hans Sviland of Stavanger has per- 
suaded his Government to set a pre- 
cedent in the rights of Norwegian con- 
scientious objectors. 

A Quaker, Hans Sviland had been 
accepted as a conscientious objector and 
assigned to the usual 18 months’ alternative 
civilian work. On November 7, 1960, after 
four months’ planting in forests, he left the 
work, telling the authorities that he wanted 
to do some real work for peace. 

Two months later, a second CO, Gunnar 
Clausen, of Strand, Sortland, did the same. 
A third man, Knut Joergen-Joergensen, of 
Sand, left the army and refused alternative 
civilian service, 


* 


On February 25, 1961, Sviland and 
Clausen were tried and sentenced to 18 
months’ work in a camp for particularly 
determined objectors, mainly Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, at Dilling, south of Oslo. 

Sviland informed the court immediately, 
and the Minister of Justice subsequently by 
letter, that he would refuse to work in the 
camp. In May both he and Clausen re- 
ceived a letter from the Minister telling 
them that they would be imprisoned. 

The Government, however, seemed re- 
luctant to imprison the two. Now they have 
given Sviland a part-time job at the Nor- 
wegian branch office in Oslo of the United 
Nations Association, and part-time work 
with a humanitarian organisation, Clausen 
has taken a teaching post and has had his 
case deferred for a year. 

Previously the handful of COs who have 
taken a civil disobedience position to alter- 
native service have been imprisoned. “If 
COs here in Norway,” Sviland predicts, “ get 
to know the real strength of non-violent 
action, the world will see the first non- 
violent force organised and financed by a 
government.” 


Kings and Cats 


Readers of this column will recall that | have sometimes 


found it needful, in order to make a point, to reveal some 


hitherto hidden autobiographical fact. The other day, 


waching “‘ Puss in Boots”? at Stratford East, | found my- 
self marvelling that | should ever discover a profound 
parable on current affairs in a children’s pantomime. 
Mind you, | have always been quite fond of pantomime. 


In my giddier years (secret coming up) | have, in fact, 
been an Ugly Sister and Red Riding Hood’s Grandmother. 


But it was always an amiable way of earning a crust in 


the bleak midwinter, rather than an exercise in political 


philosophy. 


Not that “‘ Puss in Boots ’’ was a polemical work. Perish 
the thought. It was a delightful play for children with all 
the arts and graces of the fairy story. But the fact remained 
that only the people who had broken through the imagi- 


nation-barrier could see Puss for what he really was: 


Tybalt, the magnificent King of Cats. To the others he 
was only a somewhat fat ginger cat. And surely it was 
not altogether a coincidence that the character who most 
disliked the mere ginger cat was the commander-in-chief 


of the cavalry. 


Outside the theatre, when one reads or listens to the 
comments of politicians and hard-headed men of affairs, 
one realises how badly they need the cobbler’s magic 
spectacles. They may pay some vague sort of verbal 


tribute to a dimension outside their frame of reference 
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‘Freedom’ has a double meaning — Alan Paton 


permanently withdrawn by the South 
African Government, Jonathan Paton, 
his son, told Peace News last week. 
Instead, Jonathan was asked to go to 
Hamburg in his father’s place. 


Chief Lutuli’s words during his speech in 
the Great Hall of Oslo University upon re- 
ceiving the Peace Prize must ring with a 
singular appropriateness in Alan Paton’s 
ears: 


“There is a paradox in the fact that 
Africa qualifies for such an Award in its 
age of turmoil and revolution. How great 
is the paradox and how much greater the 
honour that an Award in support of peace 
and the brotherhood of man should come 
to one who is a citizen of a country where 
the brotherhood of man is an illegal doc- 
trine, outlawed, banned, censured, pros- 
scribed and prohibited; where to work, talk 
or campaign for the realisation in fact and 
deed of the brotherhood of man is hazard- 
ous, punished with banishment or confine- 
ment without trial or imprisonment; where 
effective democratic channels to peaceful 
settlement of the race problem have never 
existed these 300 years; and where white 
minority power rests on the most heavily 
armed and equipped military machine in 
Africa.” 

For Alan Paton was granted the plaque 
for “brave and unselfish activity in the 
name of Christianity and humanity” and 
for his “extraordinary achievements in 
literature.” 


It would perhaps have been too much to 
expect Mr. Paton to be in a position to 
echo “ Chief’s”” words: ‘“ No one could be 
left unmoved . to be plucked from 
banishment in a rural backwater, to be 
lifted out of the narrow confines of South 
Africa’s internal politics and be placed here 
in the shadow of these great figures. It is 
a great honour for me to stand on this 
rostrum where many of the great men of 
our timcs have stood before.” 


Only stubborn 


NEVERTHELESS, vicariously, in 
“" the form of his son, Alan Paton 
received the 1961 plaque of the Free 
Academy of Arts of Hamburg in the Audi- 
torium Maxium of Hamburg University on 
December 19 last. Jonathan Paton writes: 
Rolf Italiaander, Dutch writer, sociologist 
and Professor of African studies, spoke in 
praise of my father, and he was followed 
by Martin Beheim-Schwarzbach, Anglo- 
German writer. The President of the 
Academy, Prof Werner Hebebrand, then 
presented the plaque to me and I read out 
my father’s speech in which he said: 
“Yam not brave, I am only stubborn. 
I was brought up to want to be a free 
man, to try to think clearly and truth- 
fully, to speak openly what I thought, and 


to try to do to others as I would wish 
them to do to me. I think I would choose 
to die rather than loose these freedoms, 
but I do not think this is due to bravery, 
rather to stubbornness; for if J were to 
yield these freedoms, I would in any case 
be dead, and I find 1 prefer to die in one 
way rather than the other.” 


Later, he said: 


“The word freedom has a double 
meaning here. When Dr. Verwoerd, our 
Prime Minister, speaks of freedom, and 
Chief Lutuli, our Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, speaks of freedom, they speak of 
quite different things. Dr. Werwoerd 
means the freedom of his Government to 
carry out the policies of apartheid with- 
out interference from the outside world. 
Chief Lutuli means the freedom of all 
South Africans to participate in Govern- 
ment, and especially the freedom of black 
South Africans from the thousands o 
Jaws that contro! their movements, their 
education, their employment, even the 
words on their tombstones when they 
die.” 


Black agitator 


HITE South African reaction to 
this award to Alan Paton is not 
teadily available, but one wonders if it 
would be very different (with suitable varia- 
tions for colour, of course) from the re- 
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(Christian civilisation, idealism, goodwill), but they do 


not dream of the 
possibility of dabbling 
in that dimension, not 
at least on weekdays. 

One of the func- 
tions of this paper is 
to help and condition 
people towards mak- 
ing that break through 
the imagination- 
barrier. And this is 
.no whimsy. Every 
knows _ that 
magic is as much a 
part of natural law 
as meteorology, that 
it comes by faith and 
not by purchase, that 


all art is pale without its touch, and that two notable 
processes of magic are falling in love and religious con- 
version. Is it anything short of a miracle that this paper 
survives its hard-headed economic threats each year? 


We are almost at the end of such a financial year. 
Why not make a fine flourish of confidence? Add one 
more gesture to convince the short-sighted that the reality 
behind the small ginger cat is a powerful thing indeed. 


JACK SHEPHERD 


action to Chief Lutuli’s award reported in 
the latest issue of Contact, South Africa’s 
non-racial fortnightly : 


“For many ... there has been bewil- 
derment that an unknown native should 
receive world acclaim. Others have been 
shocked that a black agitator should be 
hailed as an outstanding fighter in the 
cause of peace. Some have dismissed it 
with denigration or described it as a 
political trick to embarrass South Africa’s 
Government and to insult the thousands, 
both pro- and anti-Government, who sup- 
port some form of apartheid.” 


But would it be too much to hope that 
Alan Paton may, as the Contact report con- 
tinues, have helped to swell the ‘“ encourag- 
ingly large number whose reaction has been 
different 2 Many have welcomed this re- 
cognition of the fight for a democratic South 
Africa, many more have approved of it as 
a gesture of support for the aspirations of 
non-white South Africans, and an even 
larger number have been prepared to ex- 
amine, without prejudice and in a spirit of 
genuine inquiry, the ideas and utterances of 
this South African black man who has been 
honoured by the world.” 


Alan Paton, previously honoured in 1960 
with the US Freedom Award, and now 
honoured by the Hamburg Free Academy 
of Arts, is fighting for a democratic South 
Africa, and it is to be hoped that this same 
spirit will greet his latest award. 


BOF 


rt last month on his way to 


Oslo to receive the Nobel Peace Prize. 
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‘CONSPIRACY ” 


Because of recent political developments in Ghana, Mr. Gbede- 
mah has gone into hiding. K. A. Gbedemah was Minister of 
Finance and then of Health in Dr. Nkrumah’s Cabinet and was 
widely regarded as the Prime Minister's second-in-command there. 
In 1950 he led the Positive Action Movement for Independence while 
Nkrumah was in prison. He was himself later jailed by the British. 
In 1959 he sponsored and played a leading part in supporting the 
Sahara Protest Team and in the subsequent protests against the 
French tests in the Sahara. He wrote on December 21,1961, to Mr. 
Geoffrey Bing, QC, former Attorney General, who is now in the 
President's office. Below are extracts from his letter and Mr. Bing’s 


reply. 


Gbedemah 


My dear Geoftrey, 


has taken me nine days to procure 
a copy of “The Ghana Govern- 
ment’s Statement on the recent con- 
spiracy” and I] have read it with 
considerable interest. 


Despite the shocking implications of what is 
published in it about me, of which any- 
one with inside knowledge of what goes 
on within Flagstaff House cannot fail to 
recognise the author, I feel so little moved 
as to be able to address you in the same 
friendly manner I have so often done dur- 
ing almost the decade that you and I have 
considered each other as friends ! 


There is an abominable perversion of the 
truth in the attempt made in the White 


writes... 


Paper to connect me somehow with the 
alleged conspiracy, and since history will 
be written from records being now made 
of current events, I feel in duty bound to 
myself as well as to posterity to refute a 
number of insidious points made about 
me in the document. 


I choose however to consider this letter for 


the present as a personal note to your- 
self, knowing as I do the part you played 
in creating the White Paper, in the hope 
that you will be persuaded to do some- 
thing to get a correction by those who 
accepted responsibility for publishing it. 


I trust therefore that on receipt of this letter 


you will take prompt action to prevent 
me trom publisning this letter for world- 
wide consumption and edilication. 
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HIS 1S YOUR WORLD 


Goa ‘ just beginning’ 


ThR. SALAZAR said in Lisbon on 

January 3 that the Goa question has 
not ended but is only just beginning. “ We 
shall have to wait for the international com- 
munity to redress the offence done to 
Portuguese sovereignty and restore it to its 
legitimate rights before a normal situation 
can be re-established.” 

Later he said that he did not yet know 
whether Portugal would be the first country 
to abandon the United Nations, but it would 
surely be among the first, ‘“‘ Meanwhile, we 
shall refuse them our collaboration in every- 
thing that is not in our direct interest.” 

He spoke of examining Portugal’s alliance 
with Britain to see what positive content 
remained, 


* 


Mr. Ilya Ehrenburg, the Russian author, 
last Saturday publicly condemned the 
Soviet authorities for their handling of 
the news of Boris Pasternak’s death in 
1960. He told a public meeting in the 
Moscow polytechnic museum that the 
four-line announcement of the death by 
the Soviet Writers’ Union in a single 
newspaper was “unworthy of a great 
Russian poet.” “ This fact reflects a cer- 
tain attitude by certain people and a way 
of life which fortunately is more and 
more retreating into the background,” he 
added. 

At the Indian Congress Party’s convention 
near Patna on January 4, Mr. Sanjiva 
Reddy, the Congress President, called on 
the Government to liberate those parts of 
Kashmir which are held by Pakistan and 
assured Mr. Nehru that the whole country 
would be behind him in the attempt, Mr. 
Reddy said that the Government was 
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determined also to eject the Chinese from 
Indian soil, but he hoped they would go 
away peacefully, 


Jerzy Kornacki, the Polish novelist, has been 


sentenced in the Warsaw High Court to 
one year’s imprisonment for writing 
anonymous letters libelling the Polish 
régime and individuals, it was announced 
on January 3. Kornacki was alleged to 
have threatened to publish uncompli- 
mentary comments about present-day 
Polish officials made by former Govern- 
ment leaders. 


The British Aircraft Corporation secured the 


largest order yet placed for a British 
guided missile when the Swiss Minister of 
Defence signed in Berne on January 4 a 
contract worth £25,000,000 for the Blood- 
hound Mark II surface-to-air weapon. 
Previously an order had been placed by 
Sweden. 


Dr. Wernher von Braun, head of the United 


States Army Ballistic Missile Agency, last 
weekend announced the decision to land 
a three-man expedition on the moon by 
1970. The project is estimated to cost 
over £700,000,000. 


South Africa began its scheme for building 


up a trained army reserve on January 3. 
It is intended that 10,000 men will start a 
three-month basic training course this 
year, which will be followed by six 
months’ service. 


The US State Department said on January 3 


that Mr. Michel Struelens, the head of the 
Katanga information service in New York, 
had been involved in an attempt to pur- 
chase diplomatic recognition for Katanga 
as a sovereign nation. Mr. Struelens was 
recently accused of being responsible for 
the dissemination of a string of myths and 


misinformation about Katanga and the 
Congo. 


Judge O. Temple-Morris, QC, said at New- 


port on January 3: “The only way to 
deal with lawless teenagers is to get tough. 
We must not be sloppy or sentimental. 
We must be stern, strong and tough. 
There are a group of young people about 
who have no regard for other people; they 
have too much money in their pockets; 
they have no regard for the law and break 
it with impunity. Let the watchword of 
our administration this year be ‘sting the 
teenager in his pocket and sting him hard.’ 
Don’t fine him £2, fine his £20.” 


hesitate to do this since it is fair that as 
the Ghana White Paper has received 
world-wide publicity, any refutations or 
comments from accused persons like my- 
self, who by God’s Grace, are still free to 
speak (unlike the detainees) should have 
equally world-wide publicity, This is par- 
ticularly necessary because of world-wide 
interest in Ghana’s development as a 
NATION. ... 


Since this is likely to be a historic docu- 


ment, Geoffrey, I feel anything of import- 
ance must not be left out of the record. 
Thus I want it to be known that the one 
and only occasion on which my name de 
served to be properly and honestly men- 
tioned, it was conveniently forgotten by 
everyone including yourself. 


Dear Geoffrey, after these straight and irre- 


futable rebuttals of the wicked plan to 
connect me with the alleged conspiracy to 
assassinate the Most Exalted and Mes- 
sianic Redeemer of Ghana, Osogyefo Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, Supreme Commander 
of Ghana’s defence forces, and Fount of 
Honour, it must be obvious to you at 
least with your astute logical and legal 
mind, and the Government if they see this 
letter and are inclined to show a little bit 
of generosity, that I, Komla Agbeli 
Gbedemah, former Minister in Kwame 
Nkrumah’s various governments from 
March 20, 1951, to September 28, 1961, 
and on the material dates of this alleged 
conspiracy a member of the lawfully con- 
stituted Presidential Commission, can have 
had NO part in this great conspiracy, nor 
could I have been bed-fellows with 
alleged assassins, whether a conspiracy 
was or was not hatched by any person or 
persons in Ghana, 


Fifty persons including some 7 or 8 women 


were arrested for their part in the strike 
and the assassination conspiracy. More 
persons not yet publicly numbered have 
been arrested as a result of a few amateur 
bombs thrown at the Redeemer’s Statue 
and the National Monument and a few 
unimportant public buildings. 


Let us hope that these arrested persons will 


all be brought up for trial and have their 
crimes proved against them in courts of 
Jaw, or be acquitted if they are not found 
to have conspired as alleged. 


* 


I am as sure as I live today, Geoffrey, that 


all the people recently detained for this 
conspiracy would be happier to face the 
firing squad or have the hangman's noose 
around their necks if they are tried before 
proper courts of law and found guilty, 
rather than be shown the Messianic mercy 
of spending only five years or even one 
month in jail without trial. 


It is interesting here to note, Geoffrey, not 


for you particularly, but for history, that 
at the same hour that Wiafe was taken 
away, my house in Accra was surrounded 
by hordes of policemen who carried out 
a ruthless and disgraceful “search” of 
the place, breaking open doors, ward- 
robes, lockers, examining not only the 
space between the roof and the ceiling, 
but also toilet basins for me, but they did 
not see me to arrest! Who knows that 
if [ had been arrested some evidence 
might have been found to connect me 
directly with the conspiracy instead of 
through my disemployed secretary. 


Geoffrey, your reputation and influence 


within (I nearly wrote the White House) 
Flagstaff House are still great for what 
you are able to do there. I implore you 
as a friend to do one last service to 
Ghana before you leave Ghana, which 
must be soon, Please use your influence 
to see that justice is done in this Great 
Conspiracy case and that the alleged con- 
spirators and would-be assassins are 
brought to a speedy trial. 


About myself I thank God Almighty that I 


am not yet behind prison bars. If it 
please God, I shall never see the inside of 
a prison again, nor suffer shameful death 
at the hands of our armed police or mili- 
tary. For the present, I am unshackled 
and able to say what I think and write to 
whom I wish. When I have ended my 
vacation I shall come back into full public 


IN GHANA 


I do wish to make it clear that I shall not 


life and anyone who wants me for any 
reason whatsoever can come along. 

am respecting my undertaking to regard 
this as a personal letter to you because I 
believe you can cause corrections to be 
made of these abominable lies and fabri- 
cations about me in the White Paper. If 
however by December 29, 1961, I do not 
hear of or see any correction, I shall be 
forced to ask for the publication of this 
letter in the press in those countnes (and 
perhaps here in Ghana too if they dare 
print this in any of our newspapers) where 
the press is free to publish what it thinks 
without fear of being locked up next 
morning, and thus give the Ghana Gov- 
ernment’s White Paper on the 1961 con- 
spiracy the publicity it deserves from 
someone who is now filled with remorse 
for the part he played so long to establish 
the machinery that has become a terror 
to those who built it up. 

fear you will call this a harsh letter but 
Geoffrey, under the circumstances I 
should be doing myself less than justice 
if I spoke in less stolid language. You 
can't blame me, Geoff., can you ? 


I however feel that we can still regard each 


other as friends, and I sign myself as 
such, 


Sincerely, 
(Sgd.) K. A. Gbedemah. 


...and Bing 


replies 


Dear Mr. Gbedemah, 
F[HE only reason why I can suppose 


you wrote to me, threatening to 
publish your letter if I did not secure 
some correction of the recent White 
Paper by December 29 was that you 
wished to give further support to the 
anti-African myth, namely, that the 
African is incapable of managing his 
own affairs. 


Your letter is dishonest, as you know per- 


fectly well that I have no power to alter 
or change in any way any Government 
policy as contained in the White Paper. 


You at least should know, with your long 


experience of the Cabinet, that what you 
suggest is not only utterly and completely 
untrue but absolute nonsense. Any im- 
portant statement coming from the Presi- 
dent’s Office reflects neither the work nor 
the opinion of any individual but is an 
expression of the collective view of the 
Cabinet. 


You, at least, should know how the Presi- 


dent’s mind works and you must have 
realised that the White Paper bears the 
stamp of his thinking and expresses, in 
regard to the particular facts revealed, the 
political philosophy which he has always 


held and maintained in action. .. . 


I served Ghana for four years as Attorney- 


General. In this task I had the assistance 
not only of the President but also of his 
Cabinet Ministers, and I hope I have as 
friendly and close personal relations with 
every one of them as I once had with 
you, This is, however, immaterial. Any 
one who is in the service of a state must 
give his whole loyalty to that state and 
cannot allow any personal considerations 
to deflect him from his duty. 


In so far as your letter contains political 


arguments then surely these are for the 
people of Ghana, not for me, to evaluate. 
You say that your letter to me “is likely 
to be a historic document.” On this it is, 
of course, not for me to comment, but the 
President has suggested that, as you wish 
your point of view be made public, the 
easiest and most convenient method of 
achieving this would be for me to publish 
our correspondence, 


I am very pleased to do this, particularly as 


you do not seem to be available at the 
address which you give in your letter for 
my reply, and therefore it might other- 
wise have appeared that I was unwilling 
or unable to answer you. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sed.) G. Bing. 


Wwwr 


iz. 


The Explainers, by Jules Feiffer 


(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


THIN, idealistic lady is in search 

of a flower. ‘I am a seeker,” she 
tells us, “ after perfection.” One flower 
is the wrong colour, another is the 
wrong colour and too small as well, 
another is the wrong colour, too small 
and beginning to fade. 


In the end, however, she settles for a 
tiny, shrivelled, completely negative-looking 
moribund daisy which, as she rationalises, 
has an interesting off-beat colour, is not 
pretentiously large, and is obviously deli- 
cate, “which connotates breeding.” The 
real reason for her choice is, however, more 
realistic. As she walks off into the en- 
circling gloom she is heard to murmur 
sadly: “And besides it’s getting dark.” 


This pay-off line from one of the inci- 
dents in the new Jules Feiffer collection 
contains, I believe, the whole essence of his 
work. He is a humorist alright, but a sad, 
sad humourist. His laughter is that of a 
man with a terrible hangover who, while 
shaving unsteadily, forces himself to analyse 
minutely the shame-making incidents of last 
night’s party. His principle subject is in- 
adequacy, He hates bullies for bullying, but 
equally he despises their victims for allow- 
ing themselves to be victimised. In fact, he 
is the poet laureat of the age of anxiety. 
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The whole essence of Feiffer 


Technically he is entirely original. 
Thurber, I imagine, he would admit to be 
his principal, indeed his only influence, but 
Thurber lived in another time. Thurber at 


AND BESIDES 
ITS GETTING 


"OUTLET 


The Japanese surrender 


Japan Subdued. The Atomic Bomb 
and the End of the War in the 
Pacific, by Herbert Feis (Oxford 
University Press, 25s.) 


WELL remember the afternoon I 
climbed the hills on the edge of 
Kyoto to the high, lovely terraces of 
Kiyomizu—the temple dedicated to 
Kwannon, Goddess of Mercy. As I 
stood there looking over the city that 
is the treasure-house of ancient 
Japan, I thought I had found per- 
haps the most beautiful of all 
Buddhist shrines. Yet only an acci- 
dent prevented this city suffering the 
fate of Hiroshima; there were those 
who would have made it the target 
of the Bomb. 

This study by Herbert Feis of the events 
leading up to the Japanese surrender in 
August, 1945, is full and authoritative. 
We follow along the tortuous channels of 
diplomacy as the allied statesmen made 
the decisions that lead to the mushroom 
cloud and the radio-active dust. There is 
inevitability in those moves. In the con- 
text of war, weapons are meant to be 
used, and at that time no check to the 
use of a weapon like the atomic bomb 
existed, for the enemy had none. It could 
be used with impunity—and in the end it 
was. 

Herbert Feis agrees with those who have 
argued that the Bomb was not essential 
in order to compel the Japanese to sur- 
render within a few months; they were 
already so nearly beaten. Even though 
most of the military leaders did not see 
this at the time, the US Strategic Bombing 
Survey later stated its conclusions that 
“in all probability prior to November 1, 
1945, Japan would have surrendered even 
if the atomic bomb had not been dropped, 
even if Russia had not entered the war, 
and even if no invasion had been planned 
or contemplated.” 


Uniformed fanatics 


But to Mr. Feis the matter of justification is 
more complex. Once war itself is accepted 
as necessary it is difficult to rule certain 
weapons out «a priori; and it was argued 
at the time—as it has been by the apolo- 
gists ever since—that the use of the Bomb 
did effect a great saving of life in making 
unnecessary a long war of attrition on the 
Japanese mainland. Certainly there were 
uniformed fanatics in Japan who were 
ready to fight to the last ditch. 

The “ifs” of history can never be re- 
solved, and Mr. Feis is too good a his- 
torian to try. Never have men needed 
justification more than those whose deci- 
sion it was to drop the Bomb; it is per- 


haps inevitable they should try to resolve 
the “ifs” in their favour. What emerges, 
however, from this book is the feeling 
that, if the allies at Potsdam in July, 1945, 
had not been so wedded to a policy of 
unconditional surrender, the war might 
have ended sooner without a Hiroshima. 
To the Japanese such surrender, never 
clearly interpreted by the allies, with its 
threat to the sacred role of the Emperor, 
was virtually equivalent to extinction; it 
gave them a reasor to continue the war. 


At Potsdam it could have been made clear 
that the Emperor would not be removed; 
that the Russians were on the brink of 
war against Japan, and that a new and 
terrible weapon was being got ready for 
use. If this had been done the war might 
have ended without the special crime that 
was Hiroshima. Yet it is foolish to expect 
wisdom from statesmen, especially at 
times when human life is regarded as 
expendable. 


Wheels within wheels 


Besides, wheels turned within wheels. How 
could the Americans have told the 
Japanese about the Bomb without telling 
the Russians too? And why _ should 
Stalin be anxious to end the war until his 
troops were ready to take over a sizeable 
piece of Manchuria? Then, again, the 
Americans wanted to end the war before 
the Russians could demand too much at 
the peace settlement. In the last resort, 
the kind of peace we get is only the best 
the folly of our wars makes possible. We 
have been icarning over the past 16 years 
just how good that is. 


And yet there were moments in the story 
of these last weeks of the war when men 
got a glimpse of the world the atomic 
bomb would produce. Stimson predicted 
that the world “ would be eventually at 
the mercy of such a weapon”; he saw 
that its control would ‘“ undoubtedly be a 
matter of the greatest difliculty and would 
involve such throughgoing rights of in- 
spection and internal controls as we have 
never heretofore contemplated. . .” 


He was right enough. Since those two days 
in August, 1945, when it was exploded 
high above those unsuspecting cities, men 
have lived daily in the shadow of a new 
kind of death; and in the richest country 
on earth men are now taking their guilty 
fears with them into the fall-out shelters. 

What men have justified once they can 
justify again. To quote Feis: “ The war 
against the Axis was fought by the 
Western allics to protect their freedom 
and place in the world. We have, instead, 
4 precarious truce resting on mutual 
terror. History at this point leaves all 
eternity in peril.” 


BERNARD LLEWELLYN 


least suggested that there might be a way 
out. It is true that there, too, Eve had 
eaten the apple and blamed it on Adam, 
but somewhere in Thurber’s universe there 
was a unicorn in the garden, and for imme- 
diate reassurance there were dogs, In 
Feiffer’s world there are no animals, only, 
in Auden’s words, “ their lonely betters.” 


Furthermore, Thurber’s people were all 
the same. lhere was a man, a woman, and 
the animals. Lhe props were equally re- 
stricted—a house, a tree, a flower, and that 
bulgy turniture. In Feitters world, although 
superficially there is very little detail, in 
fact the simple props are chosen with ex- 
tremely malicious care. On the desks of his 
horrible tycoons the telephones squat like 
repulsive familiars; a phoney “ progressive ’ 
father, a sub-species of hip-square, wears 
horn-rimmed glasses, has a trim moustache 
and a bow te, but also smokes a pipe 
Thurber’s world was, I believe, introvert, 
from it we had the pleasure to get to know 
a lovable and good person called James 
Thurber, Feiffer's world is us, and one 
finishes this book only too paintully aware 
that we are neither good nor lovable. 


Feiffer is, of course, an American satirist, 
but we can take no comfort here. Today 
we are all, in the worst sense, increasingly 
American. We have lost our faith in 
thought and action. We rely more and 
more on the jargon of psychology and 
advertising to ward off disaster. The suc- 
cessfully promiscuous male is the modern 
hero. Even in bed we analyse our motives. 
Feiffer’s world is our world too. 


A few scratchy ink lines and here we 
come: the evil old man who regrets the 
passing of racial jokes and indoctrinates his 
son in “ realistic” hypocracy; poor Bernard, 


whom girls say they respect; and his con- 
temptuous friend, the cool, finger-snapping, 
Brandoesque Huey, with whom they go to 
bed; the tycoons, alternatively smiling and 
shouting, who enjoy sacking people from 
their swivel chairs; the sad gentlemen who 
compromise; the pathetic ladies who dance; 
the disillusioned children; and all the time 
the talk, talk, talk because silence is too 
frightening. 


For those who have never seen a Feiffer 
cartoon, it may be that what I have said 
fails entirely to suggest that he is funny. 
Well he is. He is funny because of his 
wicked accuracy. His false, naive drawings 
are based on real observation. The long 
paragraphs, which are his trade mark, read 
like a word-by-word transcription of what 
we hope we’d never say but half fear we 
might. The general effect is as disconcerting 
as hearing a playback on a tape recorder 
which had been hidden under a sofa, of 
one’s attempt to seduce somebody at four 
o'clock the previous morning at a party. 
Ha, ha, ha, one laughs, blushing scarlet. 


If, as is quite possible, our civilisation is 
destroyed, this book would tell future 
archeologists a great deal about us. They 
would understand that, under the shadow of 
the Bomb, a race of little puppets sat 
attempting and failing to communicate with 
each other. They would deduce that 
although the world might have ended with 
a bang, its inhabitants had gone out with a 
whimper. On the front cover of the book 
a little man lies on the ground. Out of his 
mouth comes a stream of words getting 
smaller as they rise into the air, ‘‘ Gabble, 
gabble, gabble, gabble, gabble,” he says. 
Oh dear. 

GEORGE MELLY 


At the Central Hall, Westminster 


Monday, January 15, 7.30 p.m. 


WOMEN (1) 
ASK WHY 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH? 


about Tests and Fall-Out—about Nuclear War 


WHAT CAN WOMEN DO? 


We have something to tell you 


We have something for you to do 


SPEAKERS : JILL BALCON, LESLIE CARON, 
DIANA COLLINS, PAMELA FRANKAU, JUDITH 
HART, MP, JACQUETTA HAWKES, ROSAMOND 
JOHN, MARGHANITA LASKI, Dr. PATRICIA 
LINDOP, IRIS MURDOCH, MARGIT MATTHEWS, 
MSc, Dr. ANTOINETTE PIRIE, VANESSA 


REDGRAVE. 


Tickets: Is. from CND, 2 Carthusian Street, Aldersgate Street, 
E.C.1; 5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, N.1. 
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"THE Belgian General Strike at the 

beginning of last year and its chief 
result, the founding of the Walloon 
Popular Movement which campaigns 
for the self-determination of Wallonia, 
has drawn world public opinion in a 
spectacular way to the national ques- 
tion in Belgium, and the Walloon 
problem in particular. 

As the great socialist and Walloon leader, 
Jules Destree, the spiritual father of the 
present Walloon Popular Movement, wrote 
in 1918 in an open letter to King Albert: 

“There are no Belgians. I mean by this 
that Belgium is a political state, an artificial 
entity, but not a national whole. There are 
in Belgium the Walloons and the Flemish.” 

In fact, there is as much difference be- 
tween the Walloons and the Flemish as be- 
tween the Irish and the English, to take an 
example which has often been cited during 
discussion of the problem in Belgium. 

The Walloons’ grievances against the 
unitary Belgian state are up to a point 
similar to the motives which range the Irish 
against a legislative union with England: 
the Walloon people are fewer in numbers 
than the Flemish people, and not having 
their own government, are forced to be 
perpetually in a minority and to submit to 
a political, economic and social régime 
which does not correspond to their desires. 


* 


Proportional to their respective popula- 
tions, Flanders is represented in Parliament 
by 104 deputies, while Wallonia has only 
76 deputies. We have to take into account 
also the vital fact that for 40 years the 
Walloon people have regularly in all the 
elections given a definite majority vote to 
the socialist parties with a Marxist orienta- 
tion, while the Flemish people give the 
majority of their votes to the Christian- 
Socialist (Catholic) Party which is clearly 
dominated by the middle classes. Moreover, 
at the last parliamentary election (March, 
1961), of the 76 Deputies elected in 
Wallonia there were 39 Socialists and 4 
Communists, and of the 104 Deputies 
elected in Flanders there were 60 Christian- 
Socialists and only 32 Socialists. The third 
factor is that in Flanders the Socialist Party 
and unions incline towards the Right, while 
in Wallonia the tendency towards the Left 
is clearly dominant. 

For all these reasons the unitary system 
prevents the Walloon people from achieving 
the economic reforms of a socialist nature 


Tractor provided by Oxfam 


£1 provides a month's 
feeding for 2 children, or 
38lbs of seeds. 

£20 sends 162Ilbs of baby 
food. £50 sinks a _ small 
well. 


HELPERS WANTED to collect 1/- a month 


Aren’t you glad she 
looks well-fed? 


After the Belgian General Strike 


NATO and the 


national 


question 


By ARNO HAMERS 


A year ago the General Strike in Belgium raised the whole 


question of an independent Wallonia. 


In this article Arno 


Hamers, editor of the bulletin Wallonie Independente and 
organiser of the Liege centre for non-violent action for independ- 
ence and peace, discusses the aims of the Walloon Popular Move- 
ment and its implications for the disarmament campaign. 

On Novernber 24 Peace News ran an article by René de Mot 
which stressed that the division between the Flemish and Walloon 
communities was linguistic rather than ethnic, and sketched in 
some of the factors which make for tension between the two 


communities. 


which they want. Hence the epigrammatic 
phrase which sums up the situation for the 
Walloons: “ National unity is immobility.” 

The depression which has now hit the 
Walloon industry makes basic economic. re- 
forms more urgent than ever, and has led 
to an extraordinary awakening of the 
Walloon people, in which we have taken 
part for a year, and which has created in 
our country a really pre-revolutionary situa- 
tion. As the ultra-reactionary clerical 
journal La Libre Belgique wrote recently, 
not without reason, for Walloon trade 
unionists, Walloon autonomy and federalism 
are “ the vehicle of the socialist revolution.” 

It should be added that their close and 
friendly relations with the Yugoslav Com- 
munists and the revolutionary Cubans are 
no secret to anyone. Thus in July the 
President of the Walloon Popular Move- 
ment, a trade union leader from the Liege 
area, André Renard, attended the celebra- 
tions in Havana of the anniversary of the 
Castro revolution. 


* 


In August last year we wrote to the inter- 
national office of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national: 

“One could call desperate the action 
we are taking here for a peaceful evolu- 
tion of the struggle of the Walloon people 
for their autonomy and socialist reforms. 
Since the General Strike our Left-wing 
socialists have already written several 
times and emphasised in their press it is 


Isn’t it good to see the results of 
your generosity? Our files contain 
many photos of starving children, 
but something new and hopeful is 
under way. 


Here are some of the things Peace 
News readers 
achieve in 1961: young lives saved 
by sending 46 tons of Glaxo Baby 
Food; £430,000 worth of emergency 
aid speedily sent to famine victims 
in the Congo and East Africa; 30,000 
children fed every day; shelter pro- 
vided for the homeless; tools, tractors 
and training introduced for people 
yearning to be self-reliant and grow 
more food. 


have helped Oxfam 


Constructive achievements—for we 
believe that prompt aid, and practi- 
cal action to get at the roots of 
hunger, is 
Will you share some of your good 
fortune, and help us go forward with 
this service to humanity. 


supremely worthwhile. 


Please send your gift direct to our 
Bankers: 


Famine Relief, c/o Barclays Bank 
Ltd., High Street, Oxford. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


** Pledged Gifts *’ from a_ few friends 


—providing food in emergencies and tools to end hunger. Write to 17 Broad Street, 


Oxford, for explanatory leaflet. 


necessary to arm the working class. 

“ You can imagine all the consequences 
which such a development in Belgium 
would have. The least that would result 
would be that to the chaos in the Congo 
would be added chaos in Belgium. The 
situation is such that it is very possible, 
if not probable, that Wallonia will rapidly 
become, perhaps even before the end of 
the year, the Cuba of Western Europe.” 
This is still our opinion today. If it is 

true that the difficulties in the heart of the 
Belgian Socialist Party have checked the 
development of the Walloon Popular Move- 
ment, one can nevertheless say definitely— 
Belgian politicians of all views are agreed 
on this point—that the year 1962 will be 
decisive for Belgium. 

What are the latest developments of the 
situation in Wallonia? First of all, the 
Walloon Popular Movement, founded in 
April last year, already has 200,000 mem- 
bers of whom 10,000 are active, It held, in 
November, 196i, its first congress, which 
was set up as a real Constituent Assembly 
of Wallonia. 

During it a project for Home Rule for 
Wallonia was adopted. This foresaw the 
replacement of the unitary Belgian state by 
a Confederation of two states, Wallonia and 
Flanders, and a federal capital, Brussels, 
with a special status. The federated states 
would be invested with full sovereignty. 
Foreign affairs, national defence, the cur- 
rency, and the customs system would rest, 
however, in the hands of the federal 
authority. This would be composed of a 
Parliament with equal Walloon and Flemish 
representation and of an executive cabinet 
also on a basis of equal representation, half 
of whose members would be elected by 
Flemish Deputies and the other half by the 
Walloon Deputies. This executive would 
take its decisions by a majority of two- 
thirds; in this way no decision could be 
taken which left all the Flemish or Walloon 
Ministers in a minority. 


* 


As for the Army, this would be recruited 
and stationed regionally. The regulations 
would be fixed by federal law, but their 
application would lie within the competence 
of the federated states. There would then 
in fact be two Armies, one Walloon and one 
Flemish, stationed in their respective states. 
The budget of these armed forces would, 
however, be supplied exclusively by the 
finances of the central authority and an 
equal Walloon-Flemish staff named by the 
federal Cabinet would co-ordinate the efforts 
of the military organisation taken together. 

It is important to notice also that the 
maintenance of order (the police) would lie 
within the competence of the federated 
states. This is one of the essential demands 
of the Walloon Movement. 

One can envisage—and the opponents of 
the Walloon Popular Movement insist on 
this point—that such a confederate system 
would rapidly lead to a complete separation 
of Wallonia and Flanders. 

To take only the primary problem of 
external and military politics, there is hardly 
any doubt that unlike the Fiemish Assembly, 
the Walloon National Assembly would turn 
immediately towards a policy of non-par- 
ticipation in the arms race and disengage- 
ment from NATO. The efforts of the 
Walloon Popular Movement are clearly 
directed towards this goal, and one could 
say that Wallonia is the only country in 


Western Europe now part of NATO where 
withdrawal from this alliance might be prac- 
tically attainable in a very short time. 


A recent happening substantiates this 
view: almost all the Walloon groups of the 
Belgian Socialist Party (the majority party 
in Wallonia) gave their support to the anti- 
militarist demonstration organised by the 
Jeunes Gardes Socialists on October 15 at 
Louvizre under the slogans “No to war! 
Quit NATO! No Army in Belgium!" 
and which brought together between 6,000 
and 7,000 young people. 

An equally important fact to be noted is 
that when in the course of the closing meet- 
ing of this demonstration a message of 
greeting and encouragement from Bertrand 
Russell was read to the crowd, the vice- 
president of the Walloon Popular Move- 
ment, the Socialist Deputy Lucien Harmeg- 
nies, paid fervent tribute to the militant 
pacifists who throughout the world are 
spreading the doctrine of non-violence and 
struggling through civil disobedience against 
the menace of atomic war. 

There are clear indications of an evolu- 
tion in thought which we scarcely dared 
hope for a few months ago. But we must 
not suffer under any illusions; the leaders 
of the Walloon Popular Movement are still 
far from accepting the method of non- 
violence, which would truly constitute a 
sensational sudden change on their part. 


* 


The question of the methods of action 
has not yet been solved; it will be exam- 
ined by the second Congress of the Walloon 
Popular Movement this year. The last Con- 
gress, however, already decided on two im- 
portant actions: 


1. A mass rally at Liege in April when 
when the Movement proposes to 
assemble 75,000 people. 

The organisation of a petition for 
Walloon autonomy and federalism if 
the Government refuses—as is prac- 
tically certain—to organise a referen- 
dum on the principle of a Belgian 
confederation. 

Both as war resisters and Walloons we 
will give all our support to these two actions 
in the framework of our struggle for the 
withdrawal of Wallonia from NATO and 
its total unilateral disarmament. Simultane- 


te 


ously we will continue our action within 
and outside the Movement to bring it to 
self-determination 


wage the struggle for 
solely by peaceful means, 
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A World Peace Brigade 


FJRBRUMMANA is a village in the hills 
overlooking Beirut. You look down 
over the tops of pines, curiously flat- 
tened on top and very green, on to 
the white stone city and the sea. 
Behind there are more hills, the 
higher ones capped with snow. As 
we were lucky with the weather—it 
was mild and sunny—the conference 
was held in quite idyllic surround- 
ings. It had its problems nonethe- 
less. 


To begin with, it was neither as large nor 
as representative as had been expected. 
Fifty-five delegates attended from 13 
countries—all from the Western or 
neutralist bloc. They were Australia, 
India, Ghana, Tanganyika, Lebanon, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, Holland, 
Western Germany, Canada, the United 
States and Britain. 


* 


The delegations varied considerably in 
strength. The USA had by far the largest 
number of delegates—14—including some 
of the most prominent people in the US 
non-violent movement, such as A. J. 
Muste, Bayard Rustin, Bert Bigelow, who 
skippered the Golden Rule, Bob Gilmore, 
Brad Lyttle and others. The next largest 
delegations were from Britain and the 
Lebanon with eight each, then came 
Western Germany and India with five 
each. 

The number of delegates from other coun- 
tries varied from one to three. Even this 
is deceptive, as all but two of the dele- 
gates from the Lebanon were either 
British or American nationals and only 
one of the delegates representing Africa— 
my good friend from the days of the 
Sahara Protest Team, E. C. Quaye—was 
African by birth. 

In his opening address Michael Scott spoke 


By Michael Randle 


of the deep divisions in the world. His 
point was well taken by a conference in 
which all the delegates expected from 
Eastern bloc countries were absent. 


Martin Buber, one of the sponsors of the 
conference, was unable to get a visa to 
come to Lebanon from Israel, Jayapra- 
kash Narayan sent a sad note of apology 
to the conference and a memorandum 
regretting that Vinoba Bhave and the 
Shanti Sena movement in India had failed 
to make any attempt to tackle the Goa 
problem by non-violent means. 


From one point of view the meeting could 
not have been held at a more inaus- 
picious moment. The invasion of Goa 
would hardly have been important in 
itself in a world of total violence had it 
not reflected and symbolised a growing 
disillusion with the methods of non- 
violence in India and among all the new 
nations of the neutralist bloc. In the 
Congo the United Nations seemed to be 
on the verge of full-scale war. In 
Southern Africa the white minority, 
backed by powerful industrial interests, 
seemed determined to seal off the area of 
African liberation, and even to extend the 
area of their control by setting up a 
puppet régime in Katanga, and smashing 
the United Nation’s efforts. 

The East-West situation was no_ better. 
Russia’s resumption of tests looked like 
the starting signal for a frantic new lap 
in the nuclear arms race. Britain and the 
US were talking of resuming tests. Berlin 
was likely to blaze up at any moment. 

But the very gloominess of the world situa- 
tion had its merits if only in sharpening 
the sense of urgency of all delegates and 
increasing the determination to come out 
of the conference with definite proposals 
for action and an organisational machine 
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A full-page advertisement ... 


A FULL-PAGE advertisement has 
~~ appeared in the New York Times 
(30/12/61) showing an open letter to 
President Kennedy and Governor 
Rockefeller. 


The main text is as follows : 


“We are deeply disturbed by current 
developments in the field of Civil Defence. 
It appears to us that the prodigious energy 
of our people is being channelled into 
wrong directions for wrong reasons; and 
that continuation of this trend may be 
extremely dangerous to the nation and to 
civilisation itself. 

“We believe that although the present 
Civil Defence programme, and in particular 
the construction of fall-out shelters, might 
save a small fraction of the population in a 
nuclear war, this potential gain is more 


HELP 


us to start demonstrating this week 
against the forthcoming U.S. atmos- 
pheric tests—by sending a donation 
appeal. 


towards our £5,000 Total 


received to date 


£238 


Send to the Treasurer, 


Committee of 100, 4 


13 Goodwin St., London, N.4. 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 
Service 3.30, Sunday, Jan 14 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd, King’s X 

Discourse : Dora Russell 


“Youth in Revolt” 


—— 
MEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 
A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 
owned scheol emphasising co-operation 


rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 


than offset by the fact that such activity 
prepares the people for the acceptance of 
thermo-nuclear war as an instrument of 
national policy. We believe that this accep- 
tance would substantially increase the likeli- 
hood of war—-a war which would be 
permanently fatal to our democratic society, 
even if not to all of us 

“The American people are capable of 
great effort and sacrifice. We believe this 
effort should be directed toward a positive 
programme for peace with freedom. This is 
bound to be at least as difficult and time- 
consuming as any preparation for war, and 
will require the highest type of leadership 
for success, 

“At the present time the nation is not 
ready to consider such a _ programme, 
largely because of widespread lack of under- 
standing of just how catastrophic war today 
would be. We call upon you, Mr. President, 
to make this plain and then to lead the 
nation forward on a race towards peace.” 

This statement is signed by more than 
850 members of the academic staff of 
Universities, Colleges and Research Insti- 
tutes in the New York metropolitan area 
and was first issued by scholars in the 
Cambridge-Boston area. 

The advertisement was paid for by the 
signatories, and copies of the statement in 
full can be obtained from The Civil Defence 
Letter Committee, P.O. Box 577, New York 
27, NY, USA. 


Schoolboys’ choice 


PPHE third largest stand at this year's 

Schoolboys’ Exhibition, which closes at 
Olympia tomorrow (Saturday) is devoted to 
War on Want and opposition to the military 
use of nuclear energy. 

Schoolboys entering the 60 ft.-long stand 
are faced with an atomic control panel 
which shows the results of a choice: atomic 
energy for life, or for death. 

Photos, a description of the stand, and 
a report of this major attempt to counter- 
act military propaganda will appear in Peace 
News next week. 

The stand includes a cinema with 128 free 
seats at which anti-war films are being 
shown. 


to implement them. It is interesting, for 
instance, that the projects that received 
the most urgent attention were those con- 
cerning non-violent action in the colonial 
struggle in Africa, action in Berlin, and 
action against nuclear tests. 

I had the feeling too that Goa had crystal- 
ised a growing dissatisfaction with the 
preoccupation of the Gandhian movement 
in India with social service, almost to the 
exclusion of social criticism and direct 
action. As Jayaprakash said in his state- 
ment: “Events will not wait until we 
have completed our targets of Shanti- 
patras and Bhoodan-Gramdan. Even if 
there were one Satyagrahi, he should have 
acted in the face of a situation like that 
of Goa.” 


* 


The detailed work of the conference was 
carried out by the four policy groups into 
which the conference divided itself, and 
by the steering committee and other ad 
hoc committees. The four policy groups 
dealt with the following areas: Group A 
—Statement of Principles and Aims; 
Group B—Structure, Relationship with 
other Organisations and Finance (‘and 
finance” looks like an afterthought, but 
it is going to prove one of the Brigade’s 
major headaches); Group C—Volunteers 
and Training; Group D—Initial Activities. 

Wisely, however, the conference decided to 
get its aims and principles clear first. The 
first two days of the conference were 
therefore devoted almost entirely to this 
issue. 

The point of difference was not really about 
aims or principles but about the particu- 
lar function of the Brigade. Some 
emphasised the international direct action 
role of the Brigade. Others put their first 
emphasis on a programme of constructive 
service operating outside the context of 
the cold war. Still others the work of 
mediation and reconciliation. 

But these were differences of emphasis, and 
the conference had no great difficulty in 
reaching a decision. The final conference 
statement gave as number one of the 
Aims: “To organise, train and keep 
available a brigade for non-violent action 
in situations of potential or actual con- 
flict, internal and international; against all 
war, preparations for war, and the con- 
tinuing development of weapons of mass 
destruction.” 

The other functions of the Brigade defined 
were those of co-ordinating existing 
national movements, activating people to 
resist modern war, promoting experiments 
in non-violent action, joining with people 
in their non-violent struggle for self-deter- 
mination, and promoting and undertaking 
research in fields relevant to the work of 
the Brigade. 


x 


In short, we decided to set up a new inter- 
national pacifist organisation committed 
to promoting and organising non-violent 
action for peace and freedom. Wisely, 
however, the emphasis was on action and 
experiment (or “ experimentation,” as the 
final draft stated, reflecting the preponder- 
ance of Americans in the conference), not 
dogma. Any suggestion that non-violence 
was a magic cure for the world’s ills was 
avoided; there was an awareness of the 
importance of involving people who did 
not take a pacifist position but who would 
be eager to joint in particular non-violent 
actions against colonialism and prepara- 
tions for modern war. 

G. Ramachandran, the veteran associate of 
Gandhi, singled out war and colonialism 
as the issues around which the two initial 
projects of the Brigade should centre. I 
thought he did a good job in defining the 
areas that the various policy groups 
should cover. His presence and quiet 
dignified humour gave a spirit and char- 
acter to the conference that helped it con- 
siderably in the more difficult discussions. 

The conference took his advice. It decided 
to hold a day of international protest 
against war preparations, probably con- 
centrating on the issue of nuclear tests, 
and to have a second project in Southern 
Africa. Both these projects were no more 
than outlined, and it is left to the Council 
elected by the conference to work out 
details. The Africa project involves the 
setting up of a training centre in East 
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Africa and a freedom march into southern 
Africa. This will obviously depend on 
thorough discussions with the African 
leaders in the territories concerned. 

The structure of the Brigade is rudimentary 
and provisional, The basic membership 
of the organisation now consists of those 
who took part in the conference, and will 
in future consist of those involved in 
Brigade activities. A conference will be 
held every two years to appoint a Council 
who will in turn appoint an Executive 
Committee. For the present a provisional 
Council has been set up and Working 
Committees in the United States, Great 
Britain and India. 

Delegates from other countries are being 
encouraged to set up Working Groups to 
promote the work of the Brigade and to 
set up training centres. Arlo Tatum will 
continue as secretary for another month 
or two pending the appointment of a 
permanent secretary. 

On New Year’s night there was an attempted 
coup d’etat in Beirut. Some people heard 
machine-gun fire in the distance. On the 
way down to Beirut on Tuesday morning 
there were tanks on the high ground 
above the city and checkpoints at four or 
five places. 

We're going to make your job unneces- 

sary,” someone from the back of the 

coach called to the soldier who stopped 

the bus. He was not much more than a 

boy with a very young, finely featured 

face, and a deep olive complexion. I 

don’t think he heard, but anyway he 

grinned and waved us on. 


“ 


Unsatisfied 


OVER 2,500 sixth-formers heard 

British, Russian and _ neutral 
speakers lead discussions in London 
on ‘Co-existence’’ at the annual 
Council for Education in World 
Citizenship Conference at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, last week. 

Christopher Mayhew, MP, and a Soviet 
Embassy official, Mr. Romanov, gave the 
views of their respective countries, reports 
Tom Willis. 

Unilateralist questions from some of the 
many wearers of CND_ badges were 
applauded. With these Mr. Mayhew trifled, 
in contrast to a later speaker, Miss Shirley 
Williams, whose answers to questions on the 
economic aspects of co-existence were direct 
and objective. 

Lord Gladwyn delivered a disappointing 
and discouraging lecture. Such ideas as he 
had were reactionary and his speech resem- 
bled Mr, Macmillan’s in its diplomacy and 
lack of real content. 

An Indian, Mr. Raghavan Iyer, described 
the dilemma of the uncommited nations. 
Britain was in a unique position, being the 
only Western nation with a ‘“ common- 
sensical attitude” towards Russia and China. 
He thought unilateral disarmament by 
Britain desirable, but unlikely. 

The conference was wound up by the 
popular secretary of CEWC, Mr. Terry Law- 
son. He believed that “ men of affairs... 
have become arrogant, cynical and pomp- 
ous,” was convinced that “the minds and 
hearts of the Russian people are bursting 
with change,” that co-existence would prove 
possible, and that we. his audience, would 
help to make it work. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


GEORGE MELLY has been consistently 
voted Britain’s top jazz singer. He re- 
cently abandoned touring with a pro- 
fessional band in order to devote more 
time to solo work and to writing. 

ADAM ROBERTS is in his final year at 
Oxford where he is reading history. He 
is the author of the PN _ supplement 
“The Truth about Polaris”. 

MICHAEL RANDLE joined PN staff this 
week after serving as secretary of the 
Committee of 100 since its formation. On 
Wednesday he was in court with four 
others charged with offences under the 
Official Secrets Act. 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN is with Oxfam. 
He has served in the Far East as a Quaker 
relief worker, 

MIKE ARTIS is a research student at the 
Institute of Statistics, Oxford, 
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Sex in the British cinema: Sonya 
Cordeau and Cliff Richard in the 
current Warner-Pathe film “The 
Young Ones.” 


"THE cinema has a desperate need for 

more popular films. By “ popular ” 
I don’t mean the kind of film that is 
watered down deliberately to meet the 
imagined needs of a mass audience. | 
mean the kind of film that works on 
many different level and appeals to 
widely different kinds of people. To 
quote the most obvious and well estab- 
lished example, to do the same thing 
as Shakespeare’s plays did for Eliza- 
bethan audiences. The American 
cinema has come the nearest to doing 
this with films like musicals and 
Westerns. 

If we ate to judge by the stage produc- 
tion of West Side Story, the musical seems 
to have the most potential in this direction. 
(The film version will be appearing in 
Britain in the next few months.) Story, 
singing and dancing were all integrated in 
it; it wasn’t just a play with songs at occa- 
sional intervals. It could be enjoyed on 
many levels—for its life and vitality, for its 
creative use of song and dance, for its satire 
on juvenile delinquency. 

The new British musical The Young Ones 
is an obvious imitation of the American 
kind. But it is an appalling imitation in 
almost every conceivable way. The dancing 
invites the most obvious comparison with 
the American musical. Sidney Furie, the 
director of The Young Ones, seems to think 
it’s enough to get a chorus of boys and girls 
leaping around. He doesn't appear to have 
learnt that tn the American musical, dance 
movement has some form, some discipline. 
It makes a point which takes the film along 
—it is not just a chance for a group of 
young people to show how energetic they 
are. Nor has he noticed how the camera is 
used creatively so that it adds to the dance 


The Young Ones its showing in London 
at the Warner theatre; Island of Shame at 
the Berkeley. 


Movies for young 


movements. In The Young Ones the camera 
moves jerkily and pointlessly, often making 
the dancing seem worse than it really is. 


But the film’s biggest disaster is its star, 
Cliff Richard. Richard made his name in 
the “rock” craze and is one of the few 
singers who has survived the decline of that 
idiom. On the evidence of The Young Ones 
it is hard to know why. He is simply un- 
talented; he can’t dance, he can’t sing, he 
can't act. In the dances he does a few steps 
and then almost invariably the camera cuts 
away to the chorus. He can’t sing without 
the aid of an echo chamber so that scenes 
where he sings in the open air are ludicrous 
because you're so aware of the studio-pro- 
duced voice. And one little detail is indica- 
tive of his ability to act. At one point in 
the film he has for a sentence or two to 
mimic a very upper-class accent. Those 
sentences have been dubbed by another 
actor! Contrast this with American stars 
like Frank Sinatra, Gene Kelly and Donald 
O°Connor, who can sing, dance and act, and 
even sometimes direct their pictures. 


The Young Ones is an unpleasantly vul- 
gar picture and nowhere more so than in 
its use of sex. There are two kinds of 
women in British pictures: nice ones who 
are about as interesting as wooden doors, 
and nasty ones who carry all the sex appeal. 
The Young Ones follows this formula 
exactly. The nice girl, the hero's girl 
friend, is dull. Sex is represented by an 
overdeveloped starlet (she’s a villain, of 
course) showing a good deal of cleavage. 
The sequence in which she sings and ogles 
at Cliff Richard is simply pornographic. On 
this account alone every parent should dis- 
courage children from seeing the film even 
though it carries a “U”’ certificate. 

The Young Ones is aimed at the so-called 


“teen-age market,” so it is very simply on 
the side of young people. The plot con- 
cerns a conflict between the members of a 
youth club and a property magnate (played 
by Robert Morley). The young people in- 
evitably win the fight and get the property 
magnate on their side. But since the film 
is so desparately on the side of the young 
people, and since Robert Morley is the only 
actor in the film with any kind of talent and 
professionalism, I was instinctively on his 


Alan Lovells 


film column 


side. When he went over to the young 
people’s side at the end of the film, I felt 
deeply betrayed ! 

The Young Ones wouldn't be worth writ- 
ing a word about if it wasn’t going round 
this country with the reputation of good 
family entertainment, which means it will 
be seen by a very large number of people. 
It is interesting to compare its treatment 
with another film, originally called The 
Young One. This is a film by Luis Bunuel, 
one of the greatest artists to have worked 
in the cinema. It is a deeply serious study 
of racialism. It is being shown in Britain 
at a cinema which specialises in showing 
pornography or reducing good films to por- 
nography. The film has been retitled /sland 
of Shame and is advertised on the cinema 
front by large, lurid, unrepresentative stills 
with the slogan “ Man is still the most 
dangerous animal of them all.” 

The Young One is one of the profoundest 
examinations of racialism I have seen, In 
order to make his meaning precise and clear 
Bunuel sets his film in a very simple situa- 
tion. A Negro jazz musician in the South 
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Britain's Crisis and the Common 
Market, by John Hughes and 
Michael Barratt Brown (New Left 
Review pamphlet, 3s.). 


CAN it still be argued that the 
economic benefits to Britain out- 
weigh all the political objections 
and the damage to under-developed 
countries and small-scale industry ? 
The next stage is to show that there 
is a better alternative policy, and to 
do this we must examine the argu- 
ments in favour of joining. 

There are really four economic arguments 
for joining the Common Market, although 
the first two are not much emphasised. 
One is that it will pay countries to trade 
together without tariffs, because in that 
way each will be able to specialise in its 
most suitable line of production. The 
scope for specialisation within the nations 
of the Six is recognised to be small, be- 
cause each is an advanced industrial 
country; but there are some gains which 
could be made in this way—for instance, 
the reserves of hydro-electric power in 
Norway could be utilised to a much 
greater degree than they are at present if 
the whole of Northern Europe became 
the market, 


Another argument which is used more often 
is that the Common Market, in providing 
a mass market of consumers will enable 
mass production to be used, and costs to 
be reduced. But on the other hand it can 
certainly be argued that we already have, 
in Britain itself, a market large enough 
to sustain the requirements of mass pro- 
duction, and that tastes in a European 
mass market will be unlikely to embrace 
the conformity which seems typical of the 
American mass-market. Barriers of 
nationality and regional differences in 
tastes are likely to work against con- 
formity. 

A third argument is that the countries of 
the Six are dynamic, that their incomes 
are growing much faster than ours, and 
that in some way to join them will in- 
crease our own incomes at the same rate. 
In its simple form this argument is quite 
invalid: there is mo reason why one 
country should not grow at a much 
slower rate than others in a customs 
union, just as some regions in Britain 


The economic ‘advantages’ of 


still stagnate in unemployment when 
others are booming, Of the few coun- 
tries which have displayed slower growth 
rates than our own in the past few years, 
Belgium, one of the Six, is one. 
Moreover, such disadvantages tend to be 
cumulative and not self-correcting: no 
one wants to build factories in derelict 
areas, the most skilled labour leaves for 
areas of greater opportunity, and so on. 


COMMON MARKET — 


ceive adequate retraining and compensa- 
tion pay: the authors of this pamphlet 
argue that the precedent of the compen- 
sation paid to miners in the Belgian coal 
ficlds is no encouragement; a United 
Nations Report on the European Coal 
situation in 1959-60 certainly notes that 
‘the part-time working to which recourse 
has been made in a number of coal fields 
has in spite of compensatory payments 


ll By Mike Artis 


Last week Mike Artis discussed the context in which we are 

trying to enter the Common Market; the political implications 

of joining; and the undesirable economic policies pursued by 

the Common Market, in particular that it is protectionist and 

that it is dominated by European cartels. This week he goes 

on to look at the economic advantages of joining, and an alter- 
native economic policy. 


It is neither fanciful nor pleasant to think 
of Britain becoming the backwater of the 
Common Market, constantly having to 
adjust itself to the impact of the superior 
dynamism of the German, French and 
Italian economies. 


To argue that the effect of joining the 
Common Market will be to increase our 
rate of growth involves the argument that 
it will make us more efficient, that Britisb 
industry can respond adequately to this 
stimulus,, and that the unemployment re- 
sulting from the elimination of the in- 
efficient and less powerful will be short- 
term and relatively painless. Those who 
argue this way usually assume that the 
main increase in efficiency will arise from 
the formation of international consortia 
by the big firms in each country, who will 
drive out the smaller and weaker firms. I 
have already referred to the undesirable 
political consequences of such a develop- 
ment if it comes about. 


But two questions still remain: will British 
big business be sufficiently competitive to 
remain in the ranks of the big battalions, 
and will there be measures to prevent 
undue and overlong unemployment ? On 
the latter question we do not yet know 
enough to say whether the Social Fund 
will ensure that unemployed workers re- 


led to some loss in the purchasing power 
of miners and their families.’ 


These payments were negotiated under the 
auspices of the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, one 
of the major organs of the Common 
Market. The provisions made for a 
country which suffers from repeated and 
long-term unemployment in the Common 
Market give no cause for relief, although 
under these conditions a member 
country may resort to tariffs and devalu- 
ation, it is not at all clear that permission 
to resort to such devices would be easily 
forthcoming. 


An associated defect, which the authors of 
this pamphlet do not comment on at 
length. but which has aroused the doubts 
of many Left-wing economists, is the very 
poor provision for credits in the event of 
a balance of payments deficit, which may 
mean a repetition of the experience of the 
Twenties and Thirties—the deliberate de- 
flation of the economy. 


Yet, as the authors make abundantly clear, 
there is a crying need to make British 
industry more competitive, and to provide 
it with markets, characterised by high and 
growing incomes in which it can sell its 
products. What has to be questioned is 
whether joining the Common Market is a 


sensible way of making British industry 
more efficient. When devaluation of the 
pound has recently been talked of as the 
only ‘“‘ remedy,” it seems the height of 
masochism to suppose that a draught of 
competition, not just in export markets, 
but in the home markets of Britain as 
well, will increase the efficiency of British 
industry. It has never been shown that 
competition always results in stimulus and 
never in paralysis. 


If it is argued that in specific cases foreign 
competition would make industry more 
competitive, then surely this is an argu- 
ment for controlled and deliberate reduc- 
tion of tariffs (with corresponding reduc- 
tions from other countries negotiated, if 
possible, through GATT)—i.e., a reduc- 
tion of tariffs, where it does seem likely 
to bring benefits—rather than an argu- 
ment for a blind reduction of tariffs all 
round. As an economic policy, this argu- 
ment for joining the Common Market 
lacks the hall-mark of considered policy 
~—it lacks thought, and is better inter- 
preted as a sign of panic and know- 
nothing than of imaginative planning. 

The final argument is that it would be 
better to join than to stay out: the appro- 
priate analogy is that of a ransom, which 
it is safer to pay than refuse. It is argued 
—quite validly—that our export position 
is weakening disastrously, that the bulk of 
our trade is in stagnant markets, that we 
are so uncompetitive as to be losing even 
the privileged positions we have held in 
the Commonwealth, and that we should 
never be able to sell into Europe over a 
tariff barrier, 


It is, of course, quite true that our export 
record has been extremely poor, and that 
our sales to the Common Market have 
been growing much faster than our sales 
to the Commonwealth. But, as the 
authors point out, the proportion of our 
exports which presently goes to EFTA 
and the Commonwealth is much higher 
than the proportion which goes to the 
Six. If we join the Common Market we 
shall lose exports to the Commonwealth 
—partly because we shall no longer im- 
port so much from them, and they will 
not have the income to demand our goods 
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of America is accused of assaulting a white 
woman. Fearing the mob, he flees to a 
nearby island which is inhabited only by a 
gamekceper and a young girl, the daughter 
of a gamekeeper who has just died. Most 
of the film is taken up with the conflict be- 
tween the gamekeeper, who is a fierce racial 
bigot, and the Negro. As Bunuel presents 
it. their relationship is a superb image for 
the racial situation. There is an extra- 
ordinary tension between the two men and 
a sense of implicit violence. The Negro is 
beautifully caught. He is not the dignified, 
dependent Uncle Tom figure. He is edu- 
cated, sophisticated, very resourceful. And 
yet he cannot completely cut himself off 
from his past. Occasionally he senses his 
willingness to accept the white man's supe- 
Tiority. 


The climax of the film is provided by the 
arrival of another white man and a preacher 
on the island. The preacher has come to 
take the girl away. These two realise who 
the Negro is. They capture the Negro and 
prepare to take him back to the mainland. 
Bunucl does not resolve this situation in any 
glib liberal way, The preacher discovers 
that the gamekeeper has raped the girl. He 
tells the man he will tell the police about 
this. The gamekeeper does a deal with the 
preacher by which he lets the Negro go and 
the preacher agrees not to inform on him. 
The picture ends with the white feeling a 
kind of brotherhood for the Negro, a 
brotherhood that comes from the fact that 
they are both outcasts. It is a very un- 
sentimental view of brotherhood. 


It need hardly be said that in contrast to 
The Young Ones, The Young One carries 
an “X” certificate. But in this case it’s 
almost worth parents trying to smuggle their 
children in to see the film. 
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ol um 
and partly because the vestiges of pro- 
tection to our goods in those markets will 
be swept away. We would have to make 
great gains in our European trade to off- 


set the losses we voluntarily make on 
joining the Common Market. 


Moreover, it may be recognised that the 
increases in exports we have registered to 
the Six have been made over tariffs, so 
that it is not true that we should be 
entirely excluded from the markets of 
Western Europe; sensible alternative 
policy, furthermore, could be so arranged 
that we have sufficient bargaining strength 
to bid down the external tariffs of the 
Six. The notion that, as members of the 
Common Market, we could influence 
policy in the right direction is of course 
the same as the argument that we can do 
more, inside NATO, than outside, to in- 
fluence policy. The position is quite the 
reverse: outside the Common Market we 
can join with the others (including the 
USA) to bring about changes; inside, we 
can accept what is foisted upon us. 

These arguments—that we can make posi- 
tive benefits by going in and that we shall 
make certain losses by staying out—are 
only valid if it is assumed that we can do 
nothing else, and have no other ideas 
about what should be done to remedy the 
economic bankruptcy of the country. The 
importance of the contribution of this 
pamphlet to the debate is that the authors 
do attempt an outline of an alternative 
economic policy, based on an analysis of 
what has gone wrong in the past ten 
years. Up to a point it does not matter 
that not all their proposals sound con- 
vincing, for one can suggest some other 
ways out of the dilemma. 

The first steps proposed are: devaluation of 
the pound, with guarantees on the ster- 
ling balances held by overseas Sterling 
Area countries, and reduction of tariffs to 
EFTA members and of quotas imposed 
on Commonwealth manufacturers. These 
measures would be coupled with increased 
food subsidies, and capital gains taxes, to 
soften the edge of the devaluation on low 
income groups, and to tax the specula- 
tors. Direct controls would be used to 
expand investment in export industries, 
and a control put on the export of capital 


primarily to protect the reserves. Later 
the control on capital export could be so 
used as to direct investment into areas 
where the greatest benefit to development 
will be derived (which is not consonant, 
of course, with the greatest profit). 


In a longer-term perspective the authors 
demand that taxation should be geared to 
reducing inequalities, and to increasing 
capital investment; that planning priorities 
should be worked out on the basis of 
detailed studies of the deficiencies of in- 
dustry; that physical controls should be 
used to direct investment into the de- 
pressed areas; and that the utmost en- 
couragement should be given to research 
and development, promoted by state 
activity and by state production units. 


In the context of a neutralist foreign policy 
the authors propose that the United 
Nations should be made a channel for 
increased foreign aid, that GATT should 
be used to negotiate all-round reductions 
in tariffs, and that we should seek a 
strengthening of our bargaining power 
vis-a-vis the Six by bringing the EFTA 
countries and the Commonwealth closer 
together, encouraging them to give prefer- 
ences to each other, and if necessary rais- 
ing tariffs on outside imports. The EFTA- 
Commonwealth net so devised could then 
be extended to other countries who wished 
to join, and within this framework, too, it 
should be possible to co-ordinate flows of 
aid to the under-developed member- 
countries. Some liberalisation of trade 
with Communist bloc countries could also 
be negotiated within this framework. 

Quite clearly, one could quarrel with some 
of these proposals, or suggest various ex- 
tensions (and one might feel especially 
dubious of the de-valuation proposal), but 
at least we have the beginnings here of a 
policy which aims to increase our exports, 
not at the expense of under-developed 
countries, but in harmony with their deve- 
lopment which our own aid can help to 
finance. At the same time, the economic 
strength of a rival bloc, with a booming 
British cconomy at its centre, could be pro- 
perly used to enforce reductions in protec- 
tionism from the Common Market. John 
Hughes and Michael Barratt Brown have 
done us a major service in putting for- 
ward a case against the Common Market, 
which is accompanied by the recognition 
that Britain needs radical solutions to get 
out of her present economic difficulties. 


Racialism receives a profound examination ix Luis Bunuel’s “Island of 

Shame,” the work of one of the greatest artists in the cinema. In the 

foreground, from left to right: Zachary Scott, Bernie Hamilton and 
Crahan Denton. 
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CANCELLED ... 


The end of the 
Minuteman 
mobile missile 


programme 


By ADAM ROBERTS 


N December 13 the US Department 


of Defence announced that the pro- 
gramme for using railway carriages as 
launching platforms for the solid- 
fuelled inter-continental Minuteman 
missile was being abandoned. It had 
cost about $100,000,000. 


The idea of the system was to have a 
land-based equivalent of Polaris, which 
would keep moving round US and Euro- 
pean railway networks. In this way the 
enemy would not know where Minuteman 
missiles were at any given time, and hence 
would not be able to destroy at one blow 
the US retaliatory capacity. From the start 
this system was recognised to have serious 
weaknesses and to be extremely expensive. 
By last April it had in fact been dropped 
and no work has been done on it since. 


Why, then, was there a delay of at least 
seven months before publicly announcing 
the cancellation of the programme? The 
timing of the December 13 announcement 
provides the answer, for it came shortly 
after a declaration by the Secretary of the 
Navy that the Polaris missiles had succeeded 
in ten shots out of ten. It would not have 
done to cancel the mobile Minuteman 
system when the other second-strike system, 
Polaris, was still in trouble. 

The wording of the announcement con- 
firms this, since the reason given for. the 
cancellation of Minuteman is “the success 
of Polaris.” However, it has become in- 
creasingly clear in recent months that in 


spite of its “success” in a completely secret 
series of tests, Polaris is by no means out 
of trouble, 


In fact, it is receiving increasing criticism 
from the most respectable authorities be- 
cause of the weakness of the command 
system and the likelihood of being trailed 
by Russian submarines. Both these factors 
are recognised to increase enormously the 
danger of war by accident, miscalculation, 
or madness, and even the most enthusiastic 
and distinguished civilian advocate of the 
Polaris system, Oskar Morgenstern, has 
gloomily written: 


“The probability of thermonuclear 
war's occurring appears to be significantly 
larger than the probability of its not 
occurring.” 


It is therefore very unfortunate that the 
US administration should have used the 
“success of Polaris” as an excuse for can- 
celling a programme which had failed be- 
cause it was bad in itself. It is significant, 
however, that the money saved is not being 
appropriated to the Polaris programme, but 
to building about 900 stationary, land-based 
Minuteman missiles, 


This represents a momentously important 
retreat from the invulnerable second-strike 
strategy: the 900-odd stationary Minuteman 
missiles will be part of a system of instant 
retaliation. Since they cannot be adequately 
protected, and since their whereabouts will 
be known to the enemy, they will have to 
get off the ground and on their way to 
their targets within minutes of a warning 
being reccived. 


John B. Witchell said the last word about 
this kind of strategy on resigning from 
Canada’s Atomic Research Board last year: 

“The demand for instantaneous retalia- 
tion leads to a hair-trigger situation which 
tenders nuclear war a statistical certainty. 
The official liars will say that mistakes are 
impossible. Let me say emphatically, posi- 
tively, there can be no safeguard which can 
be considered adequate:” 
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COMMITTEE OF 100 NEWS 
Glasgow sit-down 
tomorrow 


HE Scots’ Committee of 100 starts 

its active life tomorrow (Saturday) 
with a_ sit-down demonstration in 
Glasgow, aimed against the US. 
authorities responsible for the Polaris 
weapons system, 


Details of the Committee’s plans appear 
in the PN Diary on page two. The Com- 
mittee is at 214 Clyde Street, Glasgow, 
C.1. (Central 4921). 


Secrets case opens 


The Official Secrets case opened in 
London at Marlborough Street Court on 
Wednesday as Peace News went to press. 


Before the court were Michael Randle, 
Trevor Hatton, Helen Allegranza, Ian Dixon 
and Terry Chandler. They were charged 
with offences under the Act in connection 
with the December 9 civil disobedience 
demonstration organised by the Committee 
of 100 at Wethersfield NATO base in 
Essex. 


In and out of prison 


Laurence Hislam, of Stroud, started 14 
days in Gloucester Prison last Friday fol- 
lowing his refusal to pay 3s. 9d. rates for 
Civil Defence. Previously his wheelbarrow 
and lawn-mower had been taken because of 
his failure to pay. He responded to confis- 
cation by making over all his property to 
his wife. 

As Peace News went to press he was re- 
ported to be in solitary confinement on 
bread and water for complaining that 
warders played the radio so loudly that he 
could not work. 

Mrs. Ann Ward, of Chiswick, London, 
was on Tuesday expecting to go to prison 
with her 10-months-old baby for seven days 
for failure to pay a fine for her part in the 
Trafalgar Square sit-down on September 17. 

But first she was told that only babies of 
nine months or under could go to prison, 
and then a policeman at court paid her fine 
—despite her wish that it be not paid, The 
same day her husband Tony was jailed for 
seven days for a similar offence. 


This week’s jail list 


The Committee of 100 issued on Monday 
the following list of prisoners: 


Holloway : Pat Arrowsmith, Bryony Dahl, Maureen 
Lally, Paddy Melville, Sally Wells. 

Brixton : Terry Chandler, Ian Dixon. 

Wormwood Scrubs: J. Byrde, George Clark. 

Oxford: J. Taylor. 

Birmingham : Barry Evershed. 

Stafford: Ray Dolling, Dennis Gould, Patrick 
Henry, Donald Paxton, Martin Smith, Robert 
Unstead, Dick Wodeman. 

Believed to be in prison: Geoffrey Baker, G. 
Blount, P. Bolt, David Bradbury, J. Bradford, Terry 
Dennett, L. Driver, L. Gaddsden, Goswell, 


Robert Gould, Eric Green, Daniel Harvey, Neil 
Snelders, — Walton. 
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. “No country treats them so badly’ 


MP STANDS UP FOR GIPSIES 


—TAKES 


Peace News Reporter 


WHat would be the legal position of an 
vv MP committing civil disobedience ? 
This is the question which may soon face 
Norman Dodds, Labour MP for Erith and 
Crayford. He is championing the rights of 
the gipsies at present camped in Darenth 
Woods, near Dartford, Kent. On Wednes- 
day of last week they were given seven days’ 
notice to quit by Darenth Parish Council. 


Mr. Dodds issued an ultimatum to 
Darenth Parish Council and Dartford Rural 
Council who are supporting the move, that 
he intended to move into Darenth Woods 
with his own motor caravan and join the 
gipsies on their site there, unless by midday 
on Tuesday, January 9, the notice to quit 
has been withdrawn and assurances given 
that the gipsies can remain through the 
winter months, or an alternative site is 
found, 


“We have no intention of just leaving 
because we are told to,” Mr. Dodds told 
Peace News last week. ‘If it comes to the 
point we shall have to be physically re- 
moved. There is just nowhere the gipsies 
are legally entitled to go.” 


He stressed the importance of avoiding 
violence, and pointed out that many of the 
gipsies’ caravans did not have their own 
means of power, and would have to be 
towed away by the Council if it intended 
to enforce its decision. Without means of 
locomotion they would be stranded wher- 
ever they were left and simply “cause a 
nuisance ” to someone else in another place. 


“The law,” Mr. Dodds said, “is not on 
our side,” and he felt a “ moral obligation ” 
to draw attention to the gipsies’ plight in 
this way, 


WICKED AND SOON 
UNAVOIDABLE 


Long ago, when the Soviets 
were in a small UN minority, 
they constantly used the Big 
Power veto to enforce their 
views. The US then took the 
public position that use of the 
veto was too wicked and immoral 
ever to be considered in Wash- 
ington. But now the complexion 
of the UN has changed enorm- 
ously and the view is beginning 
to be heard, on very high levels, 
that US use of the Big Power 
veto will soon become unavoid- 
able and even desirable. 


—Joseph Alsop in the 
New York Herald Tribune 


Briefly 


The United States and the Soviet Union 
have provisionally agreed to begin general 
disarmament negotiations again in Geneva 
on March 14, and the 16 other members 
of the new disarmament committee are 
expected to agree to this. 


x 

The Hungarian Government has announced 
that it will not reduce the state subsidy to 
the Roman Catholic Church through 
which the church is assisted in maintain- 
ing buildings, paying pensions and social 
security. According to the 1948 agree- 
ment the subsidy would be reduced by 
5 per cent annually starting at about 
£1,200,000. 


Gn TV 


“Monitor” this Sunday (January 14) 
looks forward to a post-atomic era, In- 
spired by an idea of Jacquetta Hawkes, a 
BBC camera team has made a film “ The 
Lonely Shore,” which visualises a future 
civilisation exploring the left-over fragments 
of the pre-holocaust age. 


“ Three-quarters of them will be going on 
to the farms in the spring,” he added, “‘ and 
a solution to the problem would be possible 
during the summer months. As it is, the 
Council have jumped the gun.” 


He felt that reason had failed, and in 
identifying himself practicably and sympa- 
thetically with the gipsies hoped to focus 
attention on their problem, Should the 
notice to quit be enforced, Mr. Dodds is 
prepared to remain with the gipsies until the 
spring, travelling round with them. Asked 
whether he was prepared to go to prison in 
his fight, he said that he doubted whether 
it would come to that, and in any case he 
felt he could only help the gipsies by re- 
maining an active MP. There is, however, 
the possibility of fines. 

Mr. Dodds is anxious to obtain a national 
survey of the whole problem. He spoke 
long and eloquently in the House of 
Commons last December 1, and aroused a 
good deal of debate and some support on 
his private member’s motion. 


He wants to contest Mr. Geoffrey Ripon’s 


DIRECT ACTICN 


(the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment) view that gipsies are a problem to be 
dealt with on a purely local basis. “ Darenth 
is only a symbol,” he said. ‘There is 
usually too much hostility locally for these 
questions to be treated in any other way 
than nationally, The lack of accurate in- 
formation is appalling. I can walk into the 
House of Commons and get information on 
the most obscure tribe in Africa, but nobody 
knows how many gipsies there are in Eng- 
land. The Government must tackle this.” 
He is in touch with the Minister of Housing 
and the Minister of Education, and is 
shortly to see Dr. Charles Hill. 

On Thursday evening of last week Mr. 
Dodds appeared on BBC TV to put his case: 
“There is no other country in the world 
which treats gipsies so badly as England and 
Wales,” he said, 

In the meantime he faces the prospect of 
a real “ Romany winter.” 

@® On Tuesday Mr. Dodds joined the 
gipsies and the local Council gave the 
caravan dwellers a respite until 8.30 a.m. 
on January 20, 
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Women’s Group 
launches 


ET Britain’s Women Lead ” is the 

slogan of a new feature of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
A programme of vigorous activity will 
be launched by a mass meeting at 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Mon- 
day (January 15). 

The audience will be given an assessment 
of the present political and moral problems 
by Diana Collins, Judith Hart, MP, Dr, Pat 
Lindop, Iris Murdoch, Rosamund John, 
Pamela Frankau and Leslie Caron. This 
will be followed by a description of the 
probable consequences of a nuclear attack 
on Britain by Margit Matthews, MSc, Dr. 
Tony Pirie, Dr. Anne McLaren, Marghanita 
Laski, Vanessa Redgrave and the Mar- 
chioness of Queensberry. 

The last section of the evening’s meeting 
will be devoted to indicating the way out 
of our present predicament and showing 
what women can do now to help. The 
speakers for this part will be Betty Mc- 
Culloch, Jacquetta Hawkes, Jill Balcon and 
Diana Collins, the chairman. 


ERSRUPAA AEESETEDON DALCTMRBNRAS TTA FO LESTE UDC E CATO DE BB HA 
A-bomb ‘saved Japan 


from Communism’ 


“ (CO-EXISTENCE is in effect colla- 

boration with the enemy,” said 
ex-Major General Edwin Walker, who 
resigned from the US Army in protest 
against what he considered censorship 
of his troop indoctrination. 

The Texas Observer reports his first 
speech as a civilian to a crowd of 4,000 in 
Dallas three weeks ago as “a_ speech 
aggrandising the attitude of the Pentagon, 
denouncing Government civilian leaders 
who try to supervise military affairs, and 
twice referring to the ‘opportunities’ that 
would lie ahead of a closer coalition be- 
tween the military and the general public.” 

General Walker complained that the 
civilian Government had almost destroyed 
the spirit and purpose of the military. 

“They have . . . instituted a campaign 
against the use of atomic weapons,” he said, 
“ deprecating our use of them at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, which actually saved Japan 
from conventional destruction and Com- 
munist take-over. 2 

He intimated that if it were not for 
civilian restraints the military would long 
ago have “taken care” of Russia. 

‘“We have never been without combined 
plans, Army, Navy and Air Force, that 
would reduce Russia to where she would be 
no threat to anyone,” he declared. 


of CND 


new programme 


A new arm-band has been designed for 
those taking part in the Women’s Group, 
incorporating the 
present ND sym- 
bol. This group 
will be working up 
to a big campaign 
day on Ash Wed- 
nesday, March 7, 
when all women 
are asked to “Give 
a Day for Peace,” 
to leave their 
homes and _ their 
jobs and devote 
the day to leaflet- 
ing, Canvassing, joining in the church ser- 
vices and many other activities designed 
especially to encourage women to come 
forward and take the lead in working for 
unilateral nuclear disarmament. 

A leaflet has been issued by the Women’s 
Group which appeals particularly to 
mothers, giving practical advice on prevent- 
ing their children having a dangerous dose 
of strontium 90 in their food after a series 
of H-bomb tests. 


Many women are already interested and 
have written to the office of the Women’s 
Group (2, Carthusian Street, London, E.C.1) 
whose policy is clearly shown in a letter 
being sent to many well-known women: 


““We believe that the present situation 
presents an unprecedented challenge to re- 
sponsible women: in the first place, since 
women have equal democratic rights with 
men, we are now equally responsible for the 
policy of our Government. 

“Secondly, we feel that war has com- 
pletely changed its nature, for whereas in 
the past women were largely uneducated 
and were content to let the men go out as 
soldiers to defend them and their children, 
and the old and the sick—that is, the de- 
fenceless section of the community—now 
this section has become hostages in the pro- 
cess of power politics. 

“We and our children are not now to be 
defended: we are to be threatened and in- 
discriminately attacked as a means of 
furthering this or that national policy. 
Politics are now quite openly based on the 
threat of exterminating defenceless civilians. 

“Thirdly, those of us who are Christians 
are concerned by the fact that this is the 
first time in history that Christians and the 
Christian Churches have sanctioned the 
totally indiscriminate use of force, thus re- 
versing all previous Christian teaching in 
the matter of peace and war.” 
ES 
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